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At the right are the 
Parliament Buildings, 
Province of Ontario, 
located in Queens 
Park, Toronto. 


4/1 photos courtesy 
National Parks of Can- 
ada, Department of the 
Interior. 











Lake Rossignol in Queens County, Nova Scotia. 


By rail, bus, boat or in your old reliable gasoline 
buggy (or perhaps you have one of these new 
aerodynamic models) what a marvellous trip you 
can plan for next June! This jaunt through eastern 
Canada offers everything. It will satisfy every taste 
for the historic, the romantic, the scenic, and it 








A New Brunswick scene; fishing on the Restigouche River. 


gives you something of the Old World. Toronto is 
centrally located for more than half of the entire 
Kiwanis membership and that means an inexpen- 
sive trip. Make your plans now to go. After these 
past few years of staying home, your wife needs a 
good vacation, too. Bring the ladies to Toronto! 








Cape Trinity, Saguenay River, Quebec. 
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St. Louis Gate, Quebec City, Quebec. 
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iwanis Can Help 


Find the Answers 


By CLARK CLEMENT 


Chairman, International Committee on Public Affairs for the United States 


torians will record 1933 as the most momentous 

in the history of the human race. As we contemplate 
the tremendous social changes of the last twelve months 
we are startled and amazed. The very basis of our Amer- 
ican civilization has been questioned by millions of peo- 
ple. Many of the principles that we have always adhered 
to have been temporarily suspended. Fundamental institu- 
tions that we have learned to love have been treated as 
of doubtful value. Every new idea has been eagerly 
accepted. Changes have occurred with such startling sud- 
denness that we have been unable to appreciate or 
appraise them. 

Let’s think about some of these changes and what our 
attitude toward them, as Kiwanians, should be. 

Let us look first to the field of government. What, let 
me ask, is the basic idea of American democracy? If you 
were compelled to select from all of your ideas about the 
free institutions of this country the one that stands out 
most prominently in our national history, what would it 
be? We probably all agree that the most vital, the most 
representative concept of American life, is that of free- 
dom of individual thought and action. It was the dream of 
the opportunity to live their own lives in their own way 
that brought the Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic. It 
was the urge to realize that dream which enabled them 
to carve a nation from a wilderness. Throughout our 
history it has been the determination of parents to provide 
better opportunities for their children, to achieve the 
great personal success of which they were capable by here- 
dity, ability and training, that resulted in the great prog- 
ress which has always characterized America. 

As a nation we have always opposed paternalism. It 
was the belief of our forbears that the least government is 


PR tovians a scholarly speaker said that future his- 


the best government, and that “government, like clothing, 
is a badge of lost innocence.’’ We have always believed 
that the state exists for the individual, and not the indi- 
vidual for the state. But as our industrial life has become 
more complex it has been necessary to increase the powers 
of government. We are today in a political dilemma. On 
the one hand we want to preserve our personal freedom. 
On the other we desire that the government shall exercise 
sufficient power to protect the great masses of our citizen- 
ship from the greed and rapacity of those who would 
exploit them. The motive underlying all these changes is 
that individual ambition shall be subordinated to the 
publie good. 

Whenever we have failed as individuals we have called 
upon the government to do what we have been unable to 
do for ourselves. The result has been the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. Most of us have accepted it wholeheartedly as 
necessary in the present national emergency. Until recently 
there has been little criticism of it, on the ground that it 
is unauthorized by the constitution, or represents the cen- 
tralization of too much power at Washington. The time 
is soon coming, however, when we must fully appraise 
this program, and determine whether or not we desire to 
continue with it as a permanent American policy. If, later, 
we should find that it would lead to Fascism or state 
Socialism, most of us would be ready to eall a halt. 
Here lies an opportunity for Kiwanis. We should make a 
thorough study of the changes now taking place in our 
government and determine for ourselves as individuals 
their final direction and whether or not we want to make 
them permanent. That may be done in two ways. 

It may be done by speeches before Kiwanis gatherings, 
delivered by men who are qualified to speak with authority. 
This has been the policy of the past year. 
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Or it may be done by a study group, 
made up of members of the club Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. The joint 
public affairs committee of the clubs 
in the metropolitan area of Los An- 
geles have been doing a great work. 
Such a group can make its findings 
and on a special day submit them to 
their fellow members, as a special club 
program. 

We must 
economic 


place. We 


some thought to the 
changes that are taking 
no longer have any land 
frontiers where men may go to seek 
new opportunities. Many of our na- 
tional resources have been largely ex- 
ploited. The employment of new ma- 
chines, and the displacement of small 
business and professional men by the 
extension of great chain industrial en- 
further restricted the 


vive 


terprises, have 
opportunities of young men. 

A few years ago if a young man 
wanted to go into business in a small 
town, he could easily obtain capital 
to do so. Now, he is lucky to find a 
job in a service station, even though 
he may have a college degree. 


Questions that Need Answering 


What has brought these two 
changes? Are the found 
in the using up of our frontiers, the 
exploitation of our natural resources, 
the increase in the number of new 
mechanical processes and devices, the 


out 


causes to be 


speeding up of economic processes dur- 
ing the war to the utmost limit of pro- 
duction? What are the causes and how 
are we to them? And what is 
more important, how may the wealth 
of this country be equitably distributed 
without destroying the rights of the 
individual? These are questions which 


remove 


we must answer, and which we can 
only answer by much study and 
thought. 

We cannot open up new frontiers. 


We cannot replace the resources that 
have been so thoughtlessly and ruth- 
lessly destroyed and squandered. Nor 
can we abolish the machine. We can, 
however, learn how to use the machine 
for the benefit of all and not of a few. 
Surely there is enough intelligence in 
this country to work out a new eco- 


nomic order, wherein it will not be 
criminal to work or to produce, to 
aspire and achieve. Common _ sense 


would say that we should develop more 
and more machines and make all the 
goods that our people can use, and by 
the payment of adequate wages and 
salaries, or otherwise, arrange for 
their general and equitable distribu- 
tion, so that all might reasonably share 
in the great surplus that we have 
accumulated and which we could main- 
tain. 

While we are supporting all the new 
governmental agencies, upon. the 
ground that the present national emer- 
gency requires them, very few of us 
are willing to conclude that men, ulti- 
mately, will be made happier by de- 
stroying food when people are hungry, 





and privilege of 


refusing people the 
working for fear that they will make 


things that we cannot use. If there 
were a proper distribution of our prod- 
ucts, there would be, and could be, no 
such thing as a surplus. A rational eco- 
nomic order would be one in which 
all goods necessary for the comfort and 
happiness of men were produced and 
used. 


Taxation Can Go Only So Far 


A problem which challenges the 
study of every Kiwanian is that of tax- 
ation. It is unnecessary to cite figures, 
but we are told that the national debt 
will soon reach the astounding figure 
of thirty billions of dollars. This is 
slightly more than the national debt at 
the peak of our war indebtedness in 
1921. True, in those days we gave 
many millions of dollars to Europe, 
only a small part of which will prob- 
ably be returned to us. While now the 
money which is being given to various 
public projects, in the form of employ- 
ment, is going direct to our own citi- 
zens, and will remain a permanent 
investment of this country in the form 
of public works. How long can we con- 
tinue through the process of increasing 
taxes? That is the question which is 
worrying every business man. Permit 
me to repeat here what I said at Glen- 
dale, California, last August. “Every 
government in history which failed, 
finally did so because taxes became so 
great that people could not pay them.” 

One remedy for the tax situation is 
the simplification of government by the 
consolidation of bureaus and the aboli- 
tion of certain overlapping taxing 





In this address before the Second 
Annual Club Presidents’ Conference of 
the California-Nevada District at San- 
ta Cruz last January, Clark Clement 
voiced the views of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States. Clark was governor of 

his district last year. 
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units. Kiwanis can assist in the formu- 
lation of a definite program by a study 
of local conditions along this line. 


Education for Character and 
Social Orientation 


Our entire educational system is be- 
ing subjected to severe scrutiny and 
criticism. There are many who feel 
that it is not giving us the benefits 
to which the expenditures made entitle 
us. In some of our great institutions 
revolutionary methods are being adopt- 
ed. In our own state recently there 
were held two regional meetings for 
the purpose of formulating a charter 
of education for California. For a 
quarter of a century American educa- 
tion has been characterized by a utili- 
tarian philosophy of life. For a few 
great cultural courses, we have substi- 
tuted many of a practical nature. The 
amenities of noble living have been 
entirely ignored. The entire scheme has 
been designed to fit the student to 
make money. Little attention has been 
given to providing those influences 
that would build a sound personality 
and a sterling character. Young men 
and women have been taught how to 
accumulate wealth, but not how to use 
it. They have learned how to be go- 
getters, rather than social helpers. 
Their aim has been individual aggran- 
dizement, rather than social orienta- 
tion or adjustment. They have learned 
to get without giving; to succeed with- 
out codperating. 

We have made wealth and power the 
sole badges of success. Naturally, ambi- 
tious young men have sought to at- 
tain them at all costs. 

What has been the effect of our utili- 
tarian education? So long as we were 
prosperous and men were not subjected 
to the test of economic stress, the de- 
fects in human character did not ap- 
pear. We realize now that they were 
simply obscured by the halo of a false, 
material success. The disclosures of 
greed and graft, by many who have 
been occupying the places of the great 
in finance and industry, are but a rev- 
elation of our own national short- 
sightedness in not surrounding the 
young men and women of the last gen- 
eration with those influences. that 
would develop rugged qualities of 
character. 

The program of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, therefore, to maintain such edu- 
cational facilities as make for the de- 
velopment of character, is timely. 


Moral Breakdown 


It is rather illuminating that many 
of the men in prison today, are edu- 
cated. A quarter of a century ago 
that was untrue. It was then believed 
that ignorance was one of the chief 
causes of crime. Do we find high school 
and college graduates in our peniten- 
tiaries today because more men are 
educated, or because the type of edu- 
cation that they receive failed to give 

(Turn to page 141) 
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T is my privilege as President of the 

Kiwanis Club of Toronto to extend 

on behalf of it, the Host Club to 
the 1934 Kiwanis International Con- 
vention, a cordial, sincere, and urgent 
invitation to all Kiwanians and their 
wives to “Come to Toronto in June.” 

Our club, the largest Kiwanis club 
in Canada, ably assisted by the two 
other Toronto Kiwanis clubs, West To- 
ronto and Riverdale, is already making 
plans for a convention that will excel, 
if possible, that great one of 1922. 
To any Kiwanian who was here then, 
that will be sufficient I am sure, but 
to all those who weren’t, we promise 
that you’ll be well repaid for any 
sacrifice you may make to get here. 

We want you to come first of all, 
because we want to become better ac- 
quainted with you and we want you 
to become better acquainted with us, 
and with all Canadians. Kiwanis 
is International. We, it is true, are 
the smaller part of International and 
yet we believe we have played and are 
playing a very real part in the ad- 
vancement of Kiwanis. 

We have been honored this year 
with the third Canadian Kiwanis Con- 
vention and we want it to be a con- 
vention of good will and fellowship. 
Kiwanis should play no small part in 
the better understanding between na- 
tions and in particular, these two na- 
tions of which Kiwanis International 
consists. We believe that better un- 
derstanding will come through better 
acquaintance and what better place to 
become better acquainted than a Ki- 
wanis convention in Toronto? So we 
say—‘‘Come one! Come All! to To- 
ronto—the incomparable convention 
city—in June!”’ 

Four hundred Toronto Kiwanians 
are making plans to greet you and to 
entertain you in Canada’s most in- 
teresting and beautiful city. What a 
year you have chosen to come, for 
is it not Toronto’s Centennial Year? 
That means that every one of greater 
Toronto’s 850,000 people will be 
ready to greet you, that the whole 
city will be en fete for the season. 

The convention itself with the enter- 
tainment provided for you and your 
wives will well repay you for any ef- 
fort you may put forth to get here. 
But for those of you who need extra 
sales talk, let me remind you that To- 
ronto is Canada’s most interesting and 
beautiful city, its greatest convention 
city (with something over 600 con- 


‘ Come to Toronto in June 


ventions already booked for this year) 
besides being its most important com- 
mercial and industrial centre. 

In the summer time and particularly 
in June, Toronto is most beautiful, 
resembling a huge summer resort with 
miles of beautiful beaches, driveways, 
and parks. There are facilities for 
bathing, boating, horseback riding, in 
fact anything and everything to in- 
terest the visitor. Our waterfront 
development is one of the most 
elaborate in the _ world. It fairly 
amazes the average visitor for it is 
entirely built on reclaimed land made 
from the sand of Lake Ontario itself. 

There also awaits you here wonder- 
ful examples of municipal ownership 
for those of you particularly interested 
—a lighting system which has made 
Toronto the best lighted city in the 
world; a_ street railway system— 
second to none. The Transportation 
Commission incidentally controls the 
motor coach lines serving the city. 
Electric current, of course, is very 
cheap and is supplied by the govern- 
ment power plant at Niagara Falls. 

Oh yes, you’ll like our policemen 
too, once you have talked to them. 
Perhaps they’ll look a bit funny to you 
with their helmets but we venture to 
say that you’ve never been treated so 
courteously by policemen anywhere as 
you will be by them. They do a 
mighty fine job, too, for Toronto’s 
record for crime suppression is very 


~ 


By all 


bring your golf 


means 






By K. B. LOHEED 


President, Kiwanis Club of Toronto 


clubs for there are 26 of the finest 
19-hole courses that you have ever 
seen. A Paradise for the golfer! 

Yes, it is interesting to see the 
buildings along our waterfront (at 
least a mile and a half of it) which 
are so ideally situated for the great 
Canadian National Exhibition. If any 
of you are “Fair”? minded, you’ll mar- 
vel at the ideal setting for this great 
annual fair with its $21,000,000 worth 
of land, buildings and equipment. 

A magnificent new museum called 
the Royal Ontario, Provincial Parlia- 
ment buildings, the University of To- 
ronto, all situated closely together in 
Queen’s Park will appeal to some as 
particular points of interest. 

These, of course, are but a few of 
the attributes of Toronto. Perhaps 
you’d like to stay up here in this great 
country of warm days and comfort- 
ably cool nights for a vacation. If so, 
our city is the gateway to the Mus- 
koka Lakes, Lake of Bays and Geor- 
gian Bay District, known everywhere 
as the most beautiful summer resort 
district in America. Perhaps you and 
your wife may have missed Niagara 
“alls on your honeymoon. If so, see 
it now. There’s a beautiful two and 
a half hour trip across Lake Ontario, 
which you would find very delightful 
or, if you’re driving around the lake, 
it takes about the same length of time. 
Maybe you’d prefer the water trip to 
Montreal via the Thousand Islands. 
These and many others await you. 

“Come to Toronto in June!” 








Se eS 








Officers and Directors of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto 
Front row, left to right: C. F. Brookes; F. A. Fielder, Honorary Secretary; A. P. Hayward, 1st Vice- 
President; K. B. Loheed, President; S. E. Lyons, 2nd Vice-President; Alex. C. Morris, Immediate 
Past President; M. J. MacDonald, Honorary Treasurer. Back row, left to right: F. T. Walsh; B. G. 
Newton; N. C. Shipman; J. W. Aikenhead; D. Longmire; C. B. Cooper. 
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Kiwanis Club of Toronto Follows 


Motto “We Build’ 


By ALEX. C. MORRIS 


Immediate Past President 


ITH the thought that all 
wanians and_ particularly 
those who attend the Toronto 
convention would know just 
kind of a club we have, this ar- 
requested in tell 


Ki- 


like to 
what 
ticle was order to 
the club’s activities. 
Club of Toronto, Inc., 
charter in March, 1917, 
ponsored by the Hamil 
club. It was the second 
Canada. Throughout 
these activity the 
members have endeavored courageous- 
ly to live up to our motto, ““‘We Build.”’ 
It is my 


omething about 
The 


received its 


Kiwanis 
having been 
ton, Ontario, 
Kiwanis club in 


eventeen years of 


privilege, then, to present 


various activi- 


some highlights of our 

ties to indicate how that motto has 
been and i beine carried out in 
Toronto 


The Origin of the Boys ''K'’ Club 

In 1921 E. C. (Bert) Reed discover- 
group of who their 
Sunday afternoons in the back alleys 
of downtown Toronto. He personally 
couted out these gangs and found that 
the greater portion of their time was 
spent with the “galloping dominoes.” 
These gangs were the terror of the dis- 
trict. After making a contact with the 
gangs, Bert invited them to meet with 
him and form a Boys Club, to which 
they readily complied. Some time later, 
when the boys grew too 
large Bert the club for 
assistance, which was readily granted. 


ed a boys spent 


number of 
appealed to 


Historical Club House 


In 1850, Bishop Strachan, a resi- 


dent then of Upper Canada for over 
50 years, made a journey to England 
to interview the Mother Church and 


Queen Victoria. His objective was to 
raise funds for the building of Trin- 
ity College, in what was then known 
as Muddy York. Bishop Strachan suc- 
ceeded in England to secure from the 
Queen a Charter and the sum of £25,- 


000 to erect the College, which was 
started in 1852. Until eight years ago 


this old building produced a stream of 


outstanding professional men _ and 
women. 
What could be more fitting, than, 


after 80 years of service, that this same 
old building, now the Boys ‘“K” Club, 
new type of student 
through its famous portals?—boys who 


IS recelving a 


families to 
enjoy the birthright of every growing 
boy—a place to play games, to study, 
read, and to meet his chums, to develop 
naturally and normally, to get 
start in life, to have these inalienable 
advantages of boyhood that 
sturdy men? 


are unable through their 


a good 


produce 
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The Boys’ "K" Club 

On entering the “K’’ Club, one im- 
mediately steps into a bright lounge 
room, furnished in red leather chester- 
fields and chairs. A branch of the Pub 
lic Library of Toronto is located here, 
where our boys are able to secure the 
right kind of reading. We pass the 
barber shop and dressing rooms, with 
their showers, etc., and emerge into 
the work shops and printing office. Our 
journey then takes us up to the Gym- 
nasium and Auditorium, where there is 
accommodation for 800 people. 

Our membership at present is over 
500 boys, and during the past five 
years over 200,000 boys have spent an 
afternoon or evening under the super 
vision of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. 
We have 19 nationalities represented 
and no line is drawn to color or creed. 
This important piece of service of our 
club is carried on by our Boys Work 
Committee, which represents one-fifth 
of our total membership. 

Our Superintendent for the past six 
is Mr. G. Harry Anderson. He 


ry 
0 


years 


has associated with him four part-time 
instructors and a staff of volunteers. 

















Boys “K” Club Bugle Band. 











Club. 








Kiwanis Juvenile Rugby Team, Champions of Ontario, 


1933. 
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Group of Juniors at Basketry. 


PROGRAMME 


Athletics 


The ‘‘K” Club has a complete ath- 
letic program. During the past fall 
the “K’”’ Club Juvenile Rugby team was 
declared the Ontario Champion. This 
team scoring 174 points and having 
only 4 points scored against them. 

The club has also made a creditable 
showing by winning championships in 
baseball, basketball, softball and 
hockey. They have for the past three 
years won the Inter-Settlement Ath- 
letic Indoor Meet. Gymnasium classes, 
under a competent instructor, are fea- 
tured at the club. 


Vocational Classes 

You will find at the “K” Club a 
complete printing office. Woodworking, 
telegraphy, basketry and toy making 
are also part of our activities. These 
classes have 10 to 40 boys each. 

Special mention should be made here 
of our Toy Shop, which has during the 
past two years completed over 1000 
toys. These were turned over to the 
Kiwanis Christmas Committee for dis- 
tribution to the little tots. 


Bands 


Our “K” Club Bugle Band is one 
of the outstanding organizations of its 
kind in the Dominion. It is uniformed 
in blue and scarlet, has 52 instruments, 





and was raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions of over $2500. You will be 
warmly received by them when you 
visit Toronto. 

Another featured organization of 
the ‘“K” Club is the Concert Band, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. G. H. Ander- 
son. This band has to its credit the 
Canadian National Exhibition Cham- 
pionship, and has won all competi- 
tions held in Toronto for four years. 


Camp Kiwanis 

On the shores of beautiful Lake 
Simcoe, at Orillia, Ontario, 80 miles 
North of Toronto, is located Camp Ki- 
wanis. The site consists of 8% acres 
of land. We have 12 sleeping cabins, 
each accommodating 10 boys, a mod- 
ern kitchen and dining-room, which 
will comfortably seat 200 boys. 

Camp Kiwanis is operated by a Camp 
Committee, who are members of the 
general Boys Work Committee. The 
Camp is run especially for the poor 
and undernourished boys of our ‘‘K”’ 
Club membership. This past season over 
75 boys of this type were especially 
eared for in camp. They were spon- 
sored by members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto, other boys attending pay- 
ing a nominal fee. A total of 300 boys 
spent their holidays at our camp. 

The Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Inc., 
spends annually approximately $10,- 
000.00 on Boys Work activities. 


Kiwanis Potato Club, Headquarters at Uxbridge. 


Other Projects 

While the Boys “K” Club is our 
major activity, the Toronto Kiwanis 
club has been active in other projects. 

At Bolton, Ontario, situated about 
15 miles from Toronto, there is a large 
Fresh Air Camp, where thousands of 
mothers and children are given an out- 
ing during the summer months. Our 
club erected a large dining-hall, and a 
great many of our members look back 
with fond memories of the many eve- 
nings spent with hammer and saw con- 
structing this building, which has since 
been enjoyed by so many people. 

With reference to the Bowmanville 
Training School, located about 40 miles 
from Toronto, our club was very ac- 
tive in the organization campaign, and 
it also sponsored a building known as 
Kiwanis Lodge. This is a very success- 
ful Boys Training School, now under 
the direction of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of the Province of Ontario. 

Under the direction of our Agricul- 
ture Committee, we have for the past 
six years fostered a group of farm boys 
in what is known as the Kiwanis Po- 
tato Club. 

The Kiwanis Potato Club members 
are the guests of our members at 
luncheon each year during the Royal 
Winter Fair. Some 300 boys attend 
these luncheons each year. Thus does 
Kiwanis develop a closer contact be- 
tween the city and the country. 
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Lounge Room at Boys “K”’ Club. 
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West Toronto Welcomes You 


Getting its charter in 192i, this 
club has accomplished some very 
outstanding activities, including a 
$15,000 boys’ camp and the rais- 
ing of $30,000 for relief and 
under-privileged child work. Mem- 
bers of this club will work for the 
enjoyment of your stay in Toronto. 


HE present history of Toronto, the 
] Kiwanis convention city for this 
year, began the 10th of September, 
1615, when Etienne Brule, the French 
adventurer, reached the mouth of the 
Humber River on the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, having travelled by 
canoe from Lake Simcoe. He was the 
first white man to set foot in western 
Ontario. About a mile east of the 
Humber he found an Indian encamped 
on the site now occupied by the Can- 
adian National Exhibition. The In- 
dians called this place “Toronto”, 
which is the Indian word for ‘“‘place of 
meeting’. Here a trading station was 
soon established by the French and in 
1749 an officer and fifteen men and 
some workmen took up residence and 
built a fort. The location soon at- 
tracted the attention of Governor Sim- 
coe on account of its splendid harbour 
and he decided to make it a trading 
post and built Fort York. This fort 
is still in existence and many of the 
buildings are over a hundred and forty 
years old. 
The Governor’s choice proved to be 
a wise one and the population of the 
village grew rapidly. Toronto was 
chosen for the seat of government for 
Upper Canada, as Ontario was then 
called, and Parliament Buildings and 
a Court House erected. Streets were 
laid out and many sturdy pioneers pur- 
chased lots and erected houses and 
places of business. 
Since Toronto was incorporated as 
a city in 1834, it has grown rapidly, 
and now has a population of over a 
million. It has one of the finest in- 
land harbours in the world, capable of 
accommodating ocean liners. It has 
parks with an area of 2,300 acres, 
684 equipped playgrounds, recreation 
fields and bathing stations. The Can- 
adian National Exhibition, the largest 
annual exhibition in the world, was 
established fifty-five years ago. It has 
an area of 350 acres, with a lake front 


of over a mile and a half. There are 
nearly 100 permanent buildings, some 
of which have a seating capacity of 
25,000. Toronto is completely sur- 
rounded with thirty-five excellent golf 
courses, many of which are second to 
none on the continent. 

On March 8, 1917, two hundred 
years after Brule discovered the site 
of Toronto, the Kiwanis Club of To- 
ronto was established. In 1921, this 
club sponsored the organization of the 
Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, In- 
corporated, with jurisdiction over the 
westerly portion of the city. The or- 
ganization meeting for this newly 
built club, was held July 26, 1921, and 
the following officers were elected: 

The charter from International was 
presented to the club in October, 1921. 
B. B. Halliday, President; (now de- 
ceased); J. L. Chisholm, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. J. Begar, Treasurer; and 
P. F. Morrall, Secretary. 

The club at once launched into many 
activities, concentrating on boys work, 
relief and medical assistance for the 
destitute. 

On June 2, 1922, a resolution was 
passed by the club asking the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. for permis- 
sion to organize a Y.M.C.A. in the most 
westerly portion of the city, which 
was granted. Through the efforts of 
the club, and enterprising citizens of 


By W.R. WILLARD 
First Vice President 


the district, the Community Y.M.C.A. 
of West Toronto was established. 
Since then the club has codperated 
with and financially supported the in- 
stitution. 


$15,000 Boys Camp 

Innumerable activities have been 
carried on from time to time, in the 
raising of funds and the carrying on 
of charitable work in the district. Each 
year a new activity was commenced 
and carried through to a _ successful 
conclusion. In 1928 the club pur- 
chased ten acres of land, on a branch 
of the Humber River, about ten miles 
northwest of Toronto, near which 
Brule passed, and there built a perma- 
nent boys camp known as “Camp Wes- 
towanis”. The site is well wooded 
with white ash, toothed aspen, bass- 
wood, beech, gray birch, common elder, 
white elm, slippery elm, hawthorn, 
hemlock, ironwood, rock maple, red 
oak, and willow. A large steel con- 
structed assembly hall, several bunk 
houses and administration building, 
were erected. The stream was 
dammed, making a swimming pool, 
forty yards, by two hundred yards. 
The camp cost $15,000, and is con- 
sidered by the authorities to be one 
of the finest boys camps of its kind 
in Ontario. Here each summer hun- 
dreds of boys enjoy their vacation 





Officers and directors of the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, Front row left to right: S. S. Jones, 

Treasurer; H. M. Davy, President; Walter W. Bamlett, Immediate Past President; Dr. W. H. 

McDonald, 2nd Vice President. Back row left to right: Directors G. L. Wallace; Fred Porter; H. C. 

Berkstresser; C. H. Leachman; Don McIntyre; E. G. Glen, Past President; and Samuel Wilson, 
also Secretary. 
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under the management and supervision 
of the West Toronto Community 
Y.M.C.A. The camp is also used as 
a picnic and social center for scores 
of young people’s societies of the dis- 
trict. 

During the last three years, the 
club has raised over $30,000. This 
money has been used for direct relief 
of the destitute and unemployed and 
for children’s work. 

Relief work has been carried on by 
a special committee, under competent 
chairmen, who have spent most of 
their time in personally investing all 
applications and attending to the 
needs of those found worthy of as- 
sistance. 

The children’s work is divided into 
four main branches, namely “Daddy” 
work, camp work, crippled children’s 
work, and vocational guidance. The 
club has from twenty to twenty-five 
boys under its direct supervision, each 
boy being allotted to a Kiwanian 
Daddy, who supervises the main- 
tenance and education of the boy. 
When the boy reaches the age of six- 
teen, employment is found for him and 
even then he is not lost sight of. The 
club entertains these boys at its lunch- 
eons, and is very proud of their 
achievements. 

Midway between the mouth of the 
Humber and Fort York at the water’s 
edge is the fine club house of the Park- 
dale Canoe Club, where the Kiwanis 
Club of West Toronto holds its weekly 
luncheons. The dining room overlooks 
the lake and affords a delightful view 
at all times of the year. 


Toronto's Centennial Events 

In June, 1922, the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Toronto, had the privilege and honour 
of acting as hosts to the International 
Convention. Again the honour has 
been conferred upon them. They are 
very happy that this year has been 
chosen, because Toronto is celebrating 
its first centennial anniversary, for 
which preparations have been under 
way for the past two years. This cele- 
bration will begin in February with 
an International Speed Skating Con- 


Assembly hail and dining hail at ““Camp Westowanis.” 





test to be held in the Maple Leaf 
Arena. This will be followed on March 
16 by a civil consecration service and 
the week of April 16 will be devoted 
to music. On May 24, 25 and 26, Old 
Fort York, which has been recondi- 
tioned, will be re-opened. In June 
the International Kiwanis Convention 
will occupy a very prominent place in 
civic affairs, and July 2, 3, and 4, a 
great pageant and sporting events will 
be held. On August 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
which marks the declaration of war 


Swunmung peol, 40 “yards by 200 yards, at “Camp Westowanis,” camp 
built at a cost of $15,000. 





of 1914, there will be a review of all 
Canadian ex-service men. 

The officers, directors and members 
of the Kiwanis Club of West Tornoto, 
Incorporated, are making special prep- 
aration to entertain those attending 
the convention and are looking for- 
ward with much pleasure to meeting 
the delegates, and providing for their 
comfort and entertainment. Every 
Kiwanian with his wife and family is 
welcome, yea thrice welcome. Let us 
be your hosts for a week. 





Riverdale, Toronto, Adds Its Welcome 


By OSCAR P. JOHNSTON, President 


HE Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, 
Toronto, will do its utmost to add 
to the enjoyment of your visit. 

Our club has always been active, par- 
ticularly in support of Queen’s Street 
East Day Nursery; East York Shelter 
Fund; Scarboro Relief Groups; Dixon 
Hall; Federation for Community Ser- 
vice; Toronto Home for Incurable Chil- 
dren; Y.M.C.A.; Bowmanville Boys 
Training School; Sunfish Camp; Christ- 
mas parties for under-privileged chil- 
dren, and last year the club sponsored 


a large number of gardens for the un- 
employed, the produce from which was 
estimated at more than $8,000 in value. 
Last October W. R. Cockburn, Past 
Governor of the district, was appointed 
as a representative of all Ontario ser- 
vice clubs on a committee to promote 
fellowship and friendship in a program 
suggested by Hon. W. G. Martin, Min- 
ister of Public Welfare of Ontario. 
Come to Toronto! You will enjoy 
your visit. We want to meet you and 


help make your stay a pleasant one. 











Officers and Directors of the Kiwanis Club of Riverdaie, Toronto. 








Front row, left to right: James 


Allan, Treasurer; George B. Chapman, Vice-President; Oscar P. Johnston, President; John M. Bur- 

den, Vice-President; and E. M. Sellars, Secretary. Back row, left to right: Directors Frank M. Han- 

nam; Harold T. Beaty; George I. Coulter; William A. Carson; Lorne W. Trull; Mark Rice; and 
Dr. Gordon S. Murray. 











On to Toronto! 


HEN the “On to Toronto” 
crowds for the great Kiwanis 
International Convention of 

June 10-14 reach that largest North 
American city outside the United 
States, be prepared for some surprises. 
Toronto will seem much like home in 
its speech, its business methods and 
its friendly service, and yet Toronto 
is undoubtedly the most British city 
this side of the Atlantic. It is the 
sharp contrast arising from’ these 
similarities and differences that give 
the city much of its attraction and 
charm for visitors from the United 
States. The Provincial Parliament 
Buildings in Queen’s Park afford a 
glimpse of all the panoply and trap- 
ping of the Mother of Parliaments on 
the Thames. This old brown stone 
edifice also hides behind its mantle of 
ivy a number of paintings that are of 
keen interest to visitors, and shows a 
display of the gold and silver that 
have made the mines of Northern 
Ontario famous throughout the world. 

The whole Queen’s Park area of 
Toronto, with its neighboring Univer- 
sity, which is one of the largest in the 
British Empire, has much worth see- 
ing. Trinity College is a replica of 
one of Canada’s most pretentious 
early seats of learning, and is classed 
as an architectural gem. Hart House, 
the Students’ Union building of the 
University of Toronto, is like a bit of 
Old England in its architecture and 
atmosphere. Its memorial tower with 
a fine carillon pays tribute in both 
stone and melody to the hundreds of 
alumni and undergraduates who gave 
their lives in the Great War. 
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Toronto Convention and Tourist Association, Inc. 


In this part of the city, too, are the 
Connaught Laboratories, home of the 
discovery of the life-saving compound, 
Insulin; Banting Institute; the To- 
ronto General Hospital; Educational 
headquarters for the city, and Police 
Headquarters. Just a block or so 
away are the St. George School for 
the experimental training of children 
of pre-school age; the magnificent 
main building of the Toronto Public 
Reference Library; and Canada’s in- 
ternationally famous Institute for the 
Blind, which carries on the inspiration 
of the blinded war hero, Sir Arthur 
Pearson. 

A day’s sight-seeing in this part of 
town will, of course, include the Royal 
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Hart House, a University of Toronto building 
in Toronto. 





Ontario Museum. This recently en- 
larged institution ranks amongst the 
great museums of the continent. It 
houses noteworthy collections of z06- 
logical, historical and archaeological 
exhibits, including an outstandingly 
important and famous collection of 
European pre-historic tools and 
weapons. The museum is best known 
to fame, however, for its possession 
of the most complete and comprehen- 
sive general collection in the world 
demonstrating the rise and develop- 
ment of Chinese art. Parts of the col- 
lection are not duplicated anywhere 
on this continent and are impossible 
to replace. The unique feature of 
this Chinese phase of the gallery’s 
showing is the tomb of General Tus 
Ta Cheou, of the famous Ming 
Dynasty of Chinese history—the only 
tomb of its kind and artistic value that 
is set up outside of China. 

The Art Gallery of Toronto, the 
Grange as it is called locally, houses 
in addition to a very fine collection of 
European and classic art, a splendid 
showing of distinctively Canadian art, 
demonstrating the trend of contemp- 
orary artistic development in_ the 
Dominion. This building affords also 
a view of a Canadian mansion of two 
generations ago, as it was built as an 
enlargement of the home of that fa- 
mous authority on political economy, 
Goldwin Smith. 

Everyone will want to see Exhibi- 
tion Park, the $21,000,000 home of 
the world’s greatest annual exhibition. 


These magnificent permanent  build- 
ings which are the growth of the 
fifty-five years of Exhibition’s un- 
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Government House in Toronto. 


broken history, house each autumn a 
showing of the products of industry 
and commerce, of field and farm, 
forest and mine, which in importance 
ranks with the periodic world’s fairs 
of the continent. In summer this 
park is Toronto’s public garden and is 
enlivened with the music of fine mil- 
itary bands, the festivities of many 
pienics and the happy voices of play- 
ing children. Along its mile and a 
half of frontage on Lake Ontario 
stretches the course of the famous 
Marathon swimming contests, and a 
fine regatta course. Here too is the 
emblematic statue of Peace which 
was presented to Toronto by the 
Shriners of America upon the occa- 
sion of their memorable convention in 
1930. To the citizens of both the 
United States and Canada this fine 
bronze with its arms outstretched over 
international waters has a strong ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

As the objective of a little drive out- 
side the city, there lies just a few 
miles “up Yonge Street’—as they say 
in Toronto—the new and magnificently 
equipped observatory of the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy of the University 
of Toronto. This building houses on its 
hill top one of the most modern and 
elaborate telescopes in the world. The 
huge lens of this instrument took two 
years of constant labour to grind and 
polish. Toronto as a focal point for 
side trips offers ideal facilities, wheth- 
er one wants to drive or travel by 
public conveyances. One hundred and 
five miles north lie the Muskoka Lakes, 
with the highest elevations in the prov- 
ince and the prospect of an 85 mile 
cruise through a summer fairy land of 
odorous spruce and pine and _ bold 
rocky scenery. 

From Midland, Ontario — just a 
pleasant morning’s drive from the city 
—a fine steamer tempts one off into 
the quiet waters and rocky loveliness 
of the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay. 
Closer at hand and more pastoral in 
its aspect lies the Kawartha Lakes dis- 
trict. Here a chain of lovely lakes of- 
fers every kind of summer sport. 


























Yonge Street, Toronto. 




















Every branch of the Toronto police force at 





Niagara Falls, with its charm and its 
great hydro-electric developments, with 
its tempting drive through the Garden 
of Ontario, lies only 85 miles away 
over splendid paved highways. Motor- 
ing in any direction from Toronto 
brings the traveller into beautiful 
country, every section of which has its 
particular recommendation. For exam- 
ple, down King’s Highway No. 7 one 
goes into the Rideau Lakes district, 
a land so newly opened to the world by 
fine highway that it still retains the 
charm of far back-wood forest. 

For the longer, post-convention trips 
the Great Lakes and all their attrac- 
tions lie right at the door. Eastward 
the Thousand Islands and the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River beckon. 
That wonderful river with its palatial 
accommodation for seeing the famous 
Saguenay River and the mighty Gibral- 
tar-like grandeur of Capes Trinity and 
Eternity will be sure to lure many on 
into Canada. 

Should the call of cities fail, there is 
the great north country of Ontario of- 
fering a thousand attractions. Here lie 
the mines of gold and silver, nickel and 
copper that make the name of North- 
ern Ontario synonymous with the new 
frontier of the world of metals. 

For the devotee of the rod and line, 
even the names on the road map of 
the Department of Highways hold a 
thrill. Just read them over as the 
eye covers the map: trout, lake trout, 
bass, pickerel, whitefish, maskinonge— 
there is the choice! And the farther 
afield one goes, the better the fishing 
becomes. 

Toronto with its clean loveliness and 
its friendly attractions stands as the 
gateway to a summer wonderland of 
beauty and romance, a land where va- 
cation is indeed recreation. Kiwanians 
—and so many of you are so near to 
Toronto—next June brings a rare op- 
portunity. Your attendance at your im- 
portant convention plus the charm of 
visiting in Toronto and the vacation 
possibilities in Canada makes a com- 
bination that would linger in your 
memories forever. 








Seeing Eastern Canada 
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[Pr w Toronto by highway No. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, a distance 
of 1,270 miles) the road follows the 
shore of Lake Ontario along the line 
of the old post road to Montreal. The 
road passes through a beautiful pas- 
toral country and some of Ontario’s 
most pleasantly located and long-set- 
tled towns. In from Port Hope, high- 
way No. 28 leads to the Kawartha Lakes 
area with its hundreds of islands dot- 
ting the lakes and summer homes lin- 
ing the shaded shores. Nearly midway 
between Toronto and Montreal is 
Kingston, an interesting old city with 
a stirring history reflected in a back- 
ground of Martello towers, obsolete 
forts, and ancient cannon. Kingston is 
at the head of the Great Lakes proper 
and for the next fifty miles, as far as 
Brockville, the Thousand Islands are 
scattered over the surface of the St. 
Lawrence river. They can only be 
seen effectively by making a trip by 
water. From either Kingston, Ganano- 
que or Brockville delightful excursions 
may be taken by boat. 


Ottawa 

North from Kingston highway No. 
15 leads through the lovely Rideau 
Lakes district to Ottawa, the capital 
city of the Dominion of Canada. An 
alternate route to Ottawa is by keep- 
ing on No. 2 highway and turning 
north onto highway 16, three miles 
after passing Prescott. The city of 
Ottawa has much in the way of public 
buildings, driveways and museums to 
interest the visitor. The picturesque 


situation of the Parliament Buildings 





Dearhurst Inn, Peninsula Lake. Ontario 
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on a high bluff overlooking the Ottawa 
river is not surpassed by any capital 
in the world. From the Peace Tower, 
which houses a carillon of 53 bells and 
the Memorial Chamber dedicated to 
the Canadian soldiers who fell in the 
Great War, a splendid view may be 
had of the Ottawa valley with the 


purple hills of the Gatineau to the 
is a very 


north, From Ottawa it 











Department of the Interior, Ottawa 


agreeable run of about 125 miles to 
Montreal by either of the roads paral- 
lelling the Ottawa river on the north 
and south. From Ottawa also a circui- 
tous route of 290 miles to Montreal 
may be taken over Quebec highway No. 
11 through the picturesque scenery of 
the Laurentian mountains, through an 
area famous for its fish and game re- 
sources. 


Quebec 


Of the many attractions which the 
province of Quebec holds for the visi- 
tor the most interesting is the atmos- 
phere of Old France which permeates 
the whole privince. Today, away from 
the large centers of population, life 
flows on very much as in the early 
days. The French tongue prevails, the 
inhabitants spin and weave, sow and 
reap, the same as their ancestors have 
done for 300 years. All this gives a 
peculiar charm to the St. Lawrence 
river area and tones it with that mel- 
lowness of age which has a peculiar 
fascination to visitors. The modern 
cities of Montreal and Quebec are too 
well known to call for more than a 
passing word. The former is famous 
as the second largest port on the con- 
tinent, yet 900 miles from the open 
sea; the latter is known throughout 
the world as a most picturesque and 
historically interesting city. 


Along the St. Lawrence 

At Quebec the motorist crosses to 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
river, by either the Quebec bridge or 
the ferry to Levis. He may, however, 
proceed along the north shore by high- 
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way No. 15, which goes by way of 
Montmorency Falls which is higher 
than Niagara, Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
with its celebrated shrine which is 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from 
all over the world, and Murray Bay, 
summer home of the late President 
J Taft. A daily ferry service, with ac- 
commodations for passengers and 
automobiles, crosses the St. Lawrence 
river from St. Simeon and Tadoussac 
to Riviere-du-Loup on the south shore. 
From Riviere-du-Loup a choice of 
three routes is offered,—one follows 
0 : highway No. 2 to the province of New 








Brunswick and along the St. John 















h river, the Rhine of America, to the 

a 3 cities of Fredericton and Saint John; 

2] : another follows the shore line to Ste. ‘ eens 

; : Flavie and then down the scenic Mata- Old clock tower at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

) q 

n | carrying capacity. Prince Edward Is- 
e- : | land is frequently referred to as the 


| “Garden of the Gulf.” It is a land 
i | of refreshing rest, and one seeking a 

| quiet outing may here linger in an 
environment of clear skies, sunny days 
and cool nights, and build up a re- 
serve of health and bodily vigour. 





| 

Es : Entirely surrounded by the sea, the 
m i opportunity for sea-bathing is ever 
fe ; present. 

7 i | Nova Scotia 

1d | Entering the province of Nova Sco- 
ve : tia near Amherst highway No. 2 leads 
a to Halifax, the capital city of the 
ce ‘ province. Here the visitor finds much 
s]- of scenic and historical interest. The 
ar i citadel-crowned capital was at one 
om time one of the most strongly fortified 
om cities in the British Empire and the 
4 chief British naval station on this con- 
on ita ian Tic Pe all tinent. Nova Scotia presents an in- 








—_ Sikes: thant Digby eines ae. | lligite variety of holiday attractions. 
n- , (Turn to page 142) 


en 
ut pedia valley and along the east coast 
nd of New Brunswick into Nova Scotia; 


while the third route continuing close 
along the coast leads around the far- 
famed Gaspe Peninsula. The Gaspe 
route is rich and diversified enough to 
satisfy the most exact lover of the 
picturesque. Its beauty of scenery 
cannot be adequately portrayed. It is 
for the traveller himself to visit there 
and reap the glamour and fascination 
of this great and magnificent vacation 
wonderland. 





New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island 


New Brunswick encompasses nearly 
every requirement of the holiday seek- 
er. Its wealth of forests and streams 
marks it as an outstanding sporting 
area, famous for its salmon and trout 
fishing and its big game, particularly 
moose. Along the coast line there are 
first-class facilities for bathing and 
boating, and the province boasts some 
exceptional sand beaches. 

The crossing from Cape Tormentine, 
New Brunswick, to Prince Edward 
Island is made in less than an hour by i 
a splendid car ferry with automobile View of Montreal showing new bridge. 
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Woodlawn, Chicago, Junior Study Club 


A PROVEN PLAN OF PRACTICAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


HIS is a story of the successful 
bs vocational guidance activity of the 

Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chi- 
cago, which at first found it impossible 
to develop an active program, but to- 
day, after several years of application, 
has a vocational study group that 
meets with the approval of the club. 

In 1925, when Kiwanis International 
first made vocational guidance one of 
its Objectives, the club immediately 
appointed a committee to make a study 
of the and to coéperate in 
every way possible with the local high 
schools and other responsible agencies. 

The Woodlawn club, located in a 
large metropolitan area, immediately 
found upon investigation that most of 
the schools already had well equipped 
vocational education, 
in charge of professional advisers, and 
these while friendly and 
willing to accept Kiwanis codéperation, 
suggested nothing more than occasional 
business talks by Kiwanians. 

The vocational guidance committee, 
rather disappointed, yet urged by the 
club to get a working program under 
way, offered consultation service, wil- 
lingly provided speakers on business 
and scientific subjects, joined in a 
Chicago-wide mass vocational meeting 
for thousands of high school boys, and 
gave personal interviews to any youths 
who might apply for help. 

After a time, the club’s board of di- 
rectors found the committee on vo- 
cational guidance taking its work hap- 
hazardly, with frequent reports of no 
activity. There was repeated insist- 
ence by the board that the committee 
get to the schools and urge the facul- 
ties to secure this Kiwanis service. 
After a series of efforts, with little 
success, this was dropped. For a time 
the whole vocational activity lay dor- 
mant, and it was the opinion of many 
in the club that while the schools were 
friendly, they were well enough 
equipped and needed no assistance. 
A second group believed the students 
needed Kiwanis counsel, but instruc- 
tors were not willing to make use of 
the organization’s objective. 

When checking on committee work 
and results, members would frequently 
express opinions for eliminating the 
vocational committee. It was argued 
that this committee had no active pro- 
gram and good men were mistakenly 
appointed to a committee which had 


subject 


departments of 


instructors, 


By LAWRENCE H. DIERKS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chicago 


nothing to do. However, one admin- 
istration after another kept this com- 
mittee, with the hope of further study 
and application bringing forth some 
worthwhile program. 

It might be well at this point to 
emphasize that with the many clubs 
in Kiwanis International doing voca- 
tional guidance work, probably eighty 
per cent are working directly with the 
schools, where Kiwanis coédperation is 
eagerly desired and accepted. So it 
can be understood, in the relationship 
between the Woodlawn club and the 
Chicago schools there was, of course, 
an exception to the general rule. 
This article is not intended to lead the 
reader to believe schools are not sym- 
pathetic and anxious for Kiwanis serv- 
ice, but to suggest the wide field to 
which vocational guidance may be ap- 
plied by Kiwanis clubs. 


Kiwanis Vocational 
Guidance Not Limited 


There are still too many individuals 
who believe vocational help is natural- 
ly limited to the schools, to youth, to 
the uninitiated in business and profes- 
sional life! Surely this is not true, 
and should not be accepted as a sug- 
gestion of truth. 

Kiwanis vocational guidance service 
was never intended to be so limited! 
The organization has always placed 
emphasis on interesting young persons 
in vocational assistance, for this ap- 
proach was a natural one. Youth 
given the right start at the beginning 
will go far, was the idea. 

But outside the schools are thou- 
sands of individuals, including the 
young, who are just beginning their 
business lives but have had created no 
special interests, and still many others 





The Woodlawn Club, which has made 
such a splendid record with its Junior 
Study Club, a vocational guidance ac- 
tivity, is now about to begin two groups 
of young people, who are interested in 
commercial art. The services of a well- 
known commercial artist, Sam T. Keller, 
have been engaged, and he has con- 
sented to give his efforts and talent 
without charge. 

This art group will not be limited to 
just boys; if enough girls are found 
who show natural talent they will be al- 

lowed to enter the class. 


who are ill-adjusted, no matter their 
ages, because of circumstance, educa- 
tion, temperament or aptitudes, all of 
whom need assistance. There are the 
talented, those denied college train- 
ing, and the unfortunate in more ways 
than one, who need help, and Kiwanis 
clubs can be of great assistance. 

It wasn’t until February, 1933, that 
there was brought to the attention of 
Willard K. Lasher, supervisor of stu- 
dents’ accounts for the American 
Technical Society, and the 1934 presi- 
dent of the Woodlawn club, a study 
club plan being used by the LaSalle, 
Illinois, Chamber of Commerce. It 
was the desire of this group to assist 
high school graduates, both boys and 
girls already in business, but who had 
not found satisfactory vocational pur- 
suits. A home-study course in busi- 
ness administration was secured for 
these youths. 

From the moment Kiwanian Lasher 
sensed the value of this plan for the 
Woodlawn club, he worked to arouse 
enthusiasm among members to try it 
out. But the club had heard of voca- 
tional guidance attempts before; some 
members voiced approval, others were 
willing to have it tried, and a few 
were skeptical of the plan’s value. It 
wasn’t until after weeks of personal 
effort by Mr. Lasher and several of 
his friends that a group of young men 
came to a meeting to discuss the for- 
mation of a study group. A very care- 
ful selection had been made. After 
investigation and interviews with both 
parents and employers, the group was 
secured. Each young man had been 
given more than a mere selling talk; 
it was explained to him how seriously 
the Woodlawn Kiwanis club considered 
the experiment, and it depended upon 
the study group to make the attempt 
successful. 


The First Meeting 


From the very beginning the Junior 
Study Club idea was a success.- At 
the first meeting, it was evident that 
Woodlawn would give real help to 
young people already in the business 
world, but who were without any sense 
of direction or definite plan for get- 
ting ahead. Kiwanians selected a bus- 
iness management course for study 
because of its field being broad and 
selective. Any young man in business, 
who is not sure for what he is best 
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fitted, will, by studying the five major 
branches of business management— 
sales, advertising, production, finance 
and accounting—give himself an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to find his 
natural qualifications. Yet so interest- 
ing have the discussions of the study 
group become, that Kiwanians them- 
selves can be found on Monday nights 
entering into the deliberations with 
the young men. With planned home 
study and practical quiz questions fur- 
nished, no paid instructor is needed, 
and with a different Kiwanian each 
week giving a talk, there is always a 
leader for every meeting. 


The Study Club Plan 

Kiwanian Lasher, to whom goes all 
the credit for the original suggestion 
and the hard work of getting the 
study group started, is constantly be- 
ing asked to speak at district conven- 
tions, divisional and club meetings, 
and general service club gatherings. 
Let hira explain the study club plan. 

“While it is very evident that we 
usually succeed best in the things we 
like to do best, it is also true that very 
few boys and girls at the time of high 
school graduation have any idea as to 
what line of work they wish to pursue. 
Our study club is a group which at- 
tacks a comprehensive course in busi- 
ness management, which helps to deter- 
mine the branch of business most in- 
teresting and for which one is best 
adapted. In metropolitan Chicago we 
found the young high school people 
either not ready for such service or 
else they were getting it from expert 
vocational advisers. I believe what 
appealed to us most at Woodlawn was 
the attempt to help young men already 
started in the business world. 

“The first step in organizing a 
Junior Study Club is, of course, to 


select its membership. This is accom- 
plished by allowing each member of 
the Kiwanis club to select from his 
acquaintance one boy whom he can 
recommend. The requirements for 
membership are that a boy must be a 
high school graduate, he must agree 
to study at home at least three nights 
a week, attend regular meetings of 
the study club and be able to pay for 
his own text material, which in the 
case of Woodlawn amounted to about 
$50, payable at $5 a month. 

“In selecting members we endeav- 
ored to secure boys employed by or- 
ganizations that were not already rep- 
resented in our Kiwanis club. When 
a boy was selected a member of our 
vocational guidance committee called 
on him personally at his place of bus- 
iness and at the same time became 
acquainted with his boss. In several 
cases the employer was found to be a 
good prospect for Kiwanis member- 
ship. We do not, however, recommend 
this rule be followed too strictly. 
Some of our best study club members 
are sons or relatives of Kiwanians. 

“The procedure followed by our 
study club is simple. Each week the 
young men appoint one of their own 
group to act as chairman for the fol- 
lowing meeting. The meetings start 
at 7:30 o’clock and adjourn at 9:30. 
After calling the role a Kiwanian 
speaker is introduced and he is al- 
lowed 30 minutes to talk on his busi- 
ness or professional experience. Some- 
times men representing classifications 
not in the Kiwanis club are speakers. 
Each is expected to devote 15 minutes 
of his talk to giving a picture of his 
personal experience in business from 
the end of his school days down to 
the present, showing the various 
changes, the causes for these, and how 
he finally got into his present occupa- 











tion. The other part of his talk is 
filled with definite illustrations of how 
the subject being studied that eve- 
ning applies to his own business. The 
speaker has studied the same lesson 
beforehand as the group. 

“One reason for limiting the mem- 
bership of our study group to twenty 
or twenty-five is that the Kiwanis club 
once each quarter invites the students 
to a weekly meeting, at which time a 
prominent speaker covers the subject 
which the boys are studying. These 
meetings also give the young men a 
chance to become acquainted with Ki- 
wanians, establish individual contact 
with them, and learn Kiwanis proced- 
ure. When any member of the Study 
Club is seeking employment, he advises 
our vocational guidance committee, 
which brings the matter before all our 
members. In this way we help to se- 
cure employment. There have been 
times when the young men were able 
to help each other in getting positions. 


Building Future Kiwanians 


“Our club understands that the 
valuable feature of our vocational 
program is the building of future Ki- 
wanians. If, through our club, we 
can constantly be helping twenty or 
more young men find themselves in 
business, at least five of them will 
achieve some degree of real success 
and within a few years shall become 


executives in their own right. As 
executives, they will probably seek 
membership in some business men’s 


organization. If they once were helped 
by Kiwanis, they will certainly choose 
that organization.”’ 

Further information concerning this 
proven plan for practical vocational 
guidance can be obtained by writing 
Kiwanian Willard K. Lasher, 841 East 
63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




















Junior Study Club of Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chicago. The two Woodlawn Kiwanians, first row at the right are: Willard K. Lasher, who organized the 
Junior Study Club; and Frank J. O’Brien, past president. Members of the Study Club aee front row: Messrs. Brigham; Oberholtzer; Jorris; Hogan. 


Second row: Messrs. C. Johnson; D. Jefferies; B. Jefferies; Anderson; A. Johnson; O’Brien; Feigh; Van Kessel. 


Southern; Apeland; Alexander: Fox; McPherron. 


Top row: Messrs. Murphy; Potter: 
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Niagara Falls — Scene of Grandeur! 


DIRECTLY EN ROUTE TO THE TORONTO CONVENTION 


LTHOUGH Niagara Falls is fa- 
A mous the world over as the 
honeymoon city, it will not be 
necessary this year for you to be on a 
honeymoon to find an excuse to visit 
that internationally known beauty spot. 
With the 1934 Kiwanis International 
Convention in Toronto, Niagara Falls 
is directly en route for all Kiwanians 
who are planning to attend the To- 
ronto meeting, and we strongly urge 
you not to miss this chance to combine 
a trip to the Kiwanis convention with 
a visit to Niagara Falls. 

We of the Niagara Falls club are 
making plans to see that you enjoy 
yourselves while at Niagara Falls. You 
can plan your visit either before or 
after the Toronto Convention. No 
matter what your desires in the way 
of entertainment our club will attempt 
to furnish them for you. If you really 
want to get the most from the Toronto 
Convention be sure to include a trip to 
Niagara Falls. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell 
you just what you will see at Niagara. 
No one can do justice to the many 
wonders awaiting you there. Nowhere 
in the world are so many scenic won- 
ders grouped together as they are in 
Niagara Falls. The mighty, thunder- 
ing cataracts, the world’s eighth won- 
der, have defied poet and artist alike 
for years. No pen can adequately de- 
scribe the first impression of the Thun- 
derer of Waters. No brush can paint 
the beautiful coloring when Old Sol 
plays upon the tumbling, rumbling 
river as it leaps defiantly over the 
brink for a drop of 167 feet to the 
gorge below. 

The visitor’s first impression is one 
of awe and wonderment at the haughty 
grandeur of the scene. As he stands 
at Prospect Point at the edge of the 
great American Fall, he loses himself 
in contemplation of the curtain of fall- 
ing water, one thousand feet in length 
and when he leaves the spot, the spirit 
of Niagara has secured another con- 
vert. 

The American Fall constitutes only 
a part of Niagara’s many scenic won- 
ders. Two other cataracts send forth 
their own appeal. Dainty Bridal Veil, 
between the American and Horseshoe 
Falls, carries an air of fastidious grace, 
the romantic charm of a shimmering, 
fragile, lacy sheen. The great Horse- 


By ROYAL H. McENTEE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls, New York 


shoe Falls stretching out in a huge 
half-circle and bridging the gap be- 
tween two great nations in America, 
is a symbol of the proud and glorious 
strength that has raised America to its 


present place as the leader of the 
world. 
A score of other alluring beauty 


spots of Nature call the visitor. The 
ten acres of beautiful Prospect Park 
parallel the chasm of the river and 
the Upper Rapids. Separating the 
mighty Falls is Goat Island, famed in 
Indian legend as the home of the 
Great Spirit. Beneath charming Bri- 
dal Veil is the Cave of the Winds. 
On the Canadian side is Table Rock 
Tunnel, where the waters of the cat- 
aracts rush over the visitor’s head with 
a terrifying, yet fascinating, roar. 

A few miles below the Falls, the 
Whirlpool Rapids, with their waves 
dashing mountains high and plunging 
fathoms deep, jealously guard the path 
to Lake Ontario at the narrowest 
part of the river. Here at this wonder 
spot is unbridled Nature in her most 
primitive state. 


One of the greatest spectacles at 





Niagara, one that borders on the fan- 
tastic and the supernatural, and yet 
is the work of man, is the famous illu- 
mination of the Falls in colors. When 
the sun has sunk to rest beneath the 
horizon and the black curtains of night 
have been drawn, the sullen waters 
suddenly blaze forth with every color 
of the rainbow. Two thousand feet 
across the gorge in Queen Victoria 
Park, Canada, twenty-four gigantic 
General Electric searchlamps, each 
three feet in diameter and developing 
60,000,000 candlepower play upon the 
cataracts, constantly changing from 
shade to shade and creating a picture 
of a glorified fairyland. 

This marvelous scene, appealing 
alike to the scientist and the artist, 
may be witnessed every evening dur- 
ing the winter months from 7:30 to 
10:15 and during the summer from 
9:30 to 11:30. 

Niagara’s greatest industry is, of 
course, its power. From its humble 
beginning in 1757, when Chabert Jon- 
caire built his little sawmill with a 
circular ditch and a six foot fall which 

(Turn to page 143) 





Panorama of Niagara Falls from Canada, showing the American Falls, Bridal Veil Falls 
and Horseshoe Falls. 
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Che International 


IN THE EDITOR’S 


about the general plans and policies of editing and 

publishing The Kiwanis Magazine. An understanding 
of these will help to make the magazine of all the greater 
value and assistance to members. 

Our objective is to publish a Kiwanis magazine, not 
merely another general magazine. We plan its contents 
to include such articles and information as will help our 
leaders in carrying out their responsibilities and help our 
members to be better citizens and to be more fully 
informed concerning the Kiwanis organization, objectives, 
and ideals. It is for this reason that we do not include 
fiction, articles on travel, general humorous stories, etc. 
We are not trying to compete with other publications, 
especially commercial publications, but are seeking to pro- 
duce what may generally be called a Kiwanis “house 
organ.”’ 

The content of the magazine is planned generally to 
have in each issue the following: 

1. General Articles. These are articles dealing with 
the high purposes of the organization or its objectives or 
presenting facts in regard to some public problem which 
should be of interest to our members from the standpoint 
of citizenship. 

2. Activity Stories. One or two of these appear in 
most issues. These are statements of how some clubs 
successfully carry on certain activities like service to the 
under-privileged child, vocational guidance, better town 
and country relations, etc. Others tell about some unique, 
outstanding club activities not related to our International 
objectives, such as the Kiwanis songfest sponsored by the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, club, an article on which ap- 
peared in our October issue, or the Junior Safety Work 
of the Oklahoma City club, which was published in the 
February, 1932, issue. 

3. District Activities. These include brief articles in 
regard to the functioning of districts, official meetings, 
committee work, divisional conferences, training schools, 
district conventions, etc. 

4. Club Activities. These consist of brief references 
to activities of clubs reported to us through monthly re- 
port blanks, which are selected from the standpoint pri- 
marily of their possible suggestive value to other clubs. 
In other words, we could not possibly within our limited 
space report all items of each activity carried on by every 
club. 

5. Editorials and Personal Page by Roe Fulkerson. 
These are furnished by the editorial writer, Roe Fulker- 
son. His duties are limited to furnishing this copy. These 
features have always been most popular. 

6. International Secretary’s Page. In each issue, ex- 
cept sometimes the post-convention number, there is pub- 
lished on this page a message of the International Secre- 
tary in regard to some phase of Kiwanis organization or 
administration that he believes is of value to leaders and 
members. 

7. Other Features. In some issues we have under the 
heading “International Committee Suggestions” statements 
in regard to the suggestions which these committees make to 


T= Editor invites you into his worshop for a chat 
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clubs and districts. In other issues under the caption 
“International Activities’? we publish reports in regard 
to International Board and Executive Committee meetings. 
Brief notes in regard to Kiwanians, their accomplishments, 
honors, etc., appear quite regularly. 

There are two issues each year which may be considered 
somewhat special numbers, that is, they do not contain the 
usual different types of material. The first of these is the 
Kiwanis Anniversary Number in January, which gives to 
our leaders the main messages of the International Coun- 
cil held each year in November and other material of 
value for the observance of “Anniversary Week.” The 
other is the post-convention issue, which is usually August, 
which brings the story of the International convention 
and presents some of the main addresses. 

One of the interesting points to call attention to is that 
we do not have to pay for the excellent articles which we 
have in our magazine, many of them often by outstanding 
leaders in business, industry, or public life. In determin- 
ing the content of the magazine we generally decide that 
a certain topic may well be presented in a given issue and 
then we ask one of those whom we consider best qualified 
to furnish us this article. We seldom meet with refusal. 
These leaders of thought and action so appreciate the 
value of passing on their ideas to men of the type that 
make up our membership that they gladly furnish us the 
articles requested. 

Some of our members do not understand the staff re- 
sponsibilities in editing and publishing the magazine. The 
Secretary is the Editor and he gives general editorial 
supervision to the magazine, including the planning of the 
content, decision in regard to cover designs, layout, etc. 
Managing Editor Reynolds is responsible for the detailed 
operations in securing the material for the content and 
the art work, planning the layout, and following the pub- 
lication through the numerous proof readings to the 
making up of the “dummy.” He also supervises the mail- 
ing. Editorial Writer Fulkerson furnishes the two pages 
of Editorials and his Personal Page for each issue of the 
magazine and from time to time writes any special article 
on the request of the Board or the Editor. He does not 
have any responsibility in the general management and 
publishing of the magazine. Managing Editor Reynolds 
also acts as Advertising Manager. Herbert F. Willson is 
our national advertising representative, who is carrying 
on a program of solicitation of exceptional significance 
and under methods of the most modern and aggressive 
type. 

It is hoped that our members will come to understand 
more fully the wide variety and quality of the material 
which is presented in each issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
because they will then surely read the magazine. For mem- 
bers and especially for leaders The Kiwanis Magazine is the 
one essential source of information, education, and in- 
spiration. 


UA, 
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International Committee Suggestions 


TODAY'S OPPORTUNITIES IN 
BUSINESS STANDARDS 
By Grorce C. CLARKE 
Committee on 
Standards 


Chairman, Business 


HE rules governing business are be- 
ing rewritten. The new situation 

in the business world brings to every 
individual Kiwanian, to every club and 
to every district a genuine opportunity 
which readily, eagerly 
grasped, if Kiwanis is to play the part 
that our organization has hoped to 
play in bringing to business a higher 


must be yes, 


standard of behavior and improved 
ethics. 

Kiwanis has written with infinite 
care a code of ethics as an expression 


of its ideal in the field of business than 
which, we believe, there is no better 
expression either in principle or 
thought among present day service 
clubs, trade or professional groups. 

Your Committee has sent to each club 
president a copy of “A Kiwanis Code,” 
which is made up of excerpts from 
the official Statement of Kiwanis Busi- 
Standards, with the suggestion 
that each club secure from Internation- 
al Headquarters sufficient copies for 
the club and that each 
member be asked to subscribe to this 
Code by signing a coupon attached 
thereto. 

When a club has completed the en- 
rollment of all its members, the fact 
should be reported to the district sec- 
retary and the signed coupons sent to 
him. The names of the clubs first to 
send in their full enrollment of signed 
codes in each of the divisions, Gold, 
Silver, Blue and White, in the districts 
will be published in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine and due recognition will be given 
at the Toronto Convention to these 
clubs and to the districts which have 
secured the largest percentage of en- 
rollment of their members before June 
1, 1934. 

What news value such a movement 
should have in every community, every 
district, and for our organization as a 
whole! 


ness 


membership 





AGRICULTURE 


By JOHN C. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 


BULLETIN of suggestions suit- 
able for clubs located in industrial 
centers as well as in agricultural areas 


has been sent to all club presidents. 
Following is a brief outline of these 
suggestions. 


In establishing better rural relation- 
ships, clubs are urged to sponsor recre- 
ational programs and to assist rural 
communities or individual members to 
take part in them. Farm Day Pro- 
grams at which some agricultural topic 
of national, state or local interest is 
discussed, might also be promoted. To 
these meetings farm leaders should be 
invited as the guests of the club and 
farmers from all sections of the county 
should be urged to attend. 

A number of states already have 
“Land Use Programs” under way. A 
joint meeting of rural and urban lead- 
ers for the purpose of discussing some 
of the important phases of this pro- 
gram should be arranged by the club 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Some clubs may be able to provide 
tracts of land and irrigation water 
where individuals unable to secure 
suitable land for home gardens may 
produce ample produce for family liv- 
ing. In connection with this commun- 
ity garden project, community exhibits 
of both garden and canned products 
might well be sponsored. 

Four-H Club work also offers many 
opportunities for assistance and codp- 
eration by Kiwanis clubs. 





ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST AND 
THE 1934 PRESIDENT 
By A. F. BRANTON 


Special Committee on 
Achievement Contest 


Chairman, 


S a newly elected President takes 

command of his club he, of 
course, is first vitally concerned with 
outlining and putting into effect his 
club program for the year. Then his 
next step should be to more fully ac- 
quaint himself with other parts of the 
program of Kiwanis International, one 
of which is the Achievement Contest 
report. 

There is only one approach to know- 
ing the Achievement report and that 
is to possess the set of rules which have 
been sent out to each Club President 
for 1934 and then to study them and 
know what is expected of him at the 
end of the year. The study alone will 
give a president a mighty good idea 
of what a well-rounded Kiwanis club 
program should consist of and how to 
attain it in his community. 

The collection of data, information 
and records should proceed through- 
out the year so that when January 1, 
1935, comes around the compilation of 
the report will be an easy matter and 
his club will have taken part in this 


feature of the great program of Ki- 
wanis International, as outlined and 
sanctioned by his representative on the 
Board. 





MUSIC 


By THOMAS L. HUSSELTON 
Chairman, Committee on Music 


We call special attention to the 
Song Contest for a live Kiwanis song 
to be written in three male parts— 
tenor, lead and bass. All manuscripts 
should be submitted by April 15, 1934, 


addressed to Thomas L. Husselton, 
2306 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic City, 


New Jersey. Manuscripts should bear 
an identifying symbol and be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope marked 
with the same symbol and containing 
name and address of the contestant. 

The Music Committee will select the 
three best entries. The final judging 
will be done by members of the Music 
Conference at the Toronto Conven- 
tion, and the winning entry will be 
sung to the convention the following 
day. 

Let us see if we can not produce a 
really inspirational Kiwanis song that 
will fit the need and mood of the day. 

Your Committee has sent a bulletin 
to all club presidents in which it has 
endeavored to outline a program 
which, if followed, ‘will greatly im- 
prove not only the club’s singing, but 
its enjoyment of music as well. 

The Chairman of your Music Com- 
mittee will welcome suggestions, criti- 
cism, etc. We are looking for a great 
music year in Kiwanis. 





NEW COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 


United States-Canada Week 


International President Johns has 
appointed the following as members 
of the Special International Commit- 
tee on United States-Canada Week: 

F. P. Dawson, Chairman. .Sarnia, 

Ontario 

Lewis Mitchell. Buffalo, New York 

Jerry Lammers. .Madison, South 

Dakota 

Harold M. Diggon. Victoria, Bfit- 

ish Columbia 


Toronto Resolutions Committee 


President Johns has also appointed 
Past International President William 
O. Harris of Los Angeles as Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee for the 
18th Annual Convention to be held in 
Toronto, June 10-14. 
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HAT is your day dream? 
Don’t deny it! I don’t 
care how hard boiled and 


practical you are. I’ll wager that 

way down inside your insides 

you have a pet day dream about 
money. You have your price. I don’t know how much it 
is, but you have it all fixed and arranged. 

Maybe I am not making myself as clear as I should. 
From time to time I change the dream of how I’ll get my 
price. For a long time I clung tothe idea of a chemical 
I would discover which, in granules like sawdust, could 
be poured into any glass container and would heatlessly 
glow on forever. As much of it as would go into a homeo- 
pathic vial would give as much light as an ordinary incan- 
descent bulb. 

Because of its heatless quality, that new light of mine 
could be mixed with glue and painted into signs which 
would glow at night. A whole amusement park could be 
painted with it and look as though it were perpetually on 
fire. You can dream for yourself the other things that 
could be done with it. 

At other times I would get my price by a series of lucky 
speculations on the stock market. In reality the stock 
market has no allure for me, but I have to have the money, 
and even my dreaming mind will not imagine my getting it 
without some reasonable excuse for its coming into my 
possession. So I buy a certain stock on margin and pyra- 
mid my profits until finally I get my price. 

I have always had sense enough not to stop at my price 
in my dreams. There is the income tax. To have my price 
intact, of course I have to sell my new invention for light- 
ing purposes, not only for my price, but for the income 
tax on that price and the income tax on this added sum 
as well. Then I can pay the United States Government 
its tax and still have my price intact. 

My price is three hundred thousand dollars. I have 
selected this sum because, if it were invested in govern- 
ment bonds at four per cent, it would bring me an income 
of twelve thousand dollars a year for life. You might 
say that as long as I am dreaming, I might as well dream 
of twice that amount, or ten times that amount. But 
even in my dreams I do not want the responsibility of 
having to either spend or take care of more than twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

Of course I would do wonderful things with that income. 
I wouldn’t have to worry about the present. Twelve thou- 
sand dollars a year is absolutely all I want. The future 
also would be taken care of, because I wouldn’t have to 
touch the principal. Ann and the baby would be all set. 

I dream that with this income I would have the time and 
the ease of mind necessary to write some very wonderful 
books. I have two plots for novels which are as well de- 
fined in my day dreams as is the amount of money I like 
to dream about. They would be wonderful books, too, if 
I just had time to write them. But, you see, by the time 
I do the work I must do to solve the bread and butter 
problem, I haven’t the energy or the time to write them. 

Lots of times I feel sorry for myself because I am a 
literary genius held down because I haven’t the leisure 
to do the marvelous work I could do if I had this three 
hundred thousand, or if I were endowed like a hospital 
or a college. It’s very sad. 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Who’s a liar? | am! If I invented that new kind of 
light, I would know its value. It would put every electric 
company in the world out of business, and I would demand 
and get five million dollars for it! 

Even if I got only my price of three hundred thousand 
and its income of twelve thousand dollars a year, I 
wouldn’t write those novels. I would go down to Florida 
and fish all the year round. The fact is that I would 
rather see a silver tarpon leap high in the sunshine than 
write the best novel ever written in the English language. 

I am not only a liar, but I am the worst kind of a liar. 
I lie to myself to excuse myself to myself for my laziness. 
I don’t want three hundred thousand dollars. If I really 
wanted that sum, I would have started in to save it years 
ago! I never tried to save that or any other sum, or 
maybe I would have accomplished it. 

I don’t really want to write those two novels. I’m too 
darned lazy to write them. I have wasted enough time in 
the last year to have written both of them. If I had spent 
the time writing that I have spent dreaming, the novels 
would be finished and either published or rejected. That’s 
just another one of my silly lies to myself! 

A skilled mechanic had a good job as foreman in a 
factory. He was getting good pay and had a home par- 
tially paid for. There was a garden in back of the house, 
and arow of tulips along the path to the front gate. Each 
night when he came home, his nine children ran down the 
path to meet him. He was a perfectly happy man. Then 
the depression came. The factory closed. Try as he 
would, he could not get another job. His children were 
hungry and the man who held the mortgage on his home 
was about to foreclose. His spirit finally broke. One 
day, when the family was all away, he decided that the 
only gentlemanly thing for him to do was to commit suicide 
and let his wife have his ten thousand dollars life insur- 
ance. He went out to the garage, got a rope, put it around 
his neck, climbed up on a box and tied the rope to a rafter. 
He was just about to kick the box from under him when 
a thought came to him and he exclaimed: ‘‘Good heavens! 
I am about to hang an innocent man!” 

That thought comes to me now! I am accusing an in- 
nocent man. The thing which distinguishes man from the 
lower animals, which raises him above them, is the fact 
that he has an imagination. I am only exercising my su- 
perior intellect when I dream of my light and my three 
hundred thousand and what I would do with my income 
and the leisure I would have in consequence! 

If I had ever really wanted that income, I would have 
worked like a Turk to get it. I would have sacrificed 
most of the fun I have had in a long jolly life, trying to 
get it. If I had really wanted to write those novels and 
get the thrill of seeing my name on the binding of a best 
seller, I would have written the darned things. 

But, while I was dreaming, I actually possessed the 
things of which I dreamed, and, at the same time, I had 
the things which I was not willing to sacrifice to make 
those dreams come true! 

Isn’t life wonderful and don’t we all have a good time 
with our dreams and our realities? The realities are the 
things we really want and are willing to work for. The 
dreams are the joyous loafing of our imaginations. 

Twelve thousand a year without work would be nice, 
though, wouldn’t it? Let’s dream about it some more! 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


N one of his talks on leadership 
training, International Trustee 
Carrington laid down the three es- EXECUTIVE 
sential E’s for the man who is lead- EXEMPLAR 
ing a Kiwanis club, or hopes to lead 8 
one in the future. He should be 
Enunciator, Executive and Exemplar. 

There is little use for a presiding 
officer to be profound or witty, en- 
tertaining or interesting, if he is not audible. He must 
be heard by every man in the room, and should on all 
occasions direct his remarks to the man most distant from 
him. Hence Enunciation. 

The man who is uncertain in his decisions, acts unequal 
to his task, or vacillates between the two sides of any 
proposition, has a hard row to hoe in leadership. He 
would better decide and make a mistake than compromise 
every question. It is better to act and fail, than vacil- 
late and half succeed. Hence Executive. 

Leadership comes to that man who commands “Come 
on, men!”’ but never to the man who says “Go on, men!” 
Leadership means literally leadership. No man can hope 
to have men work for him in any cause the work of which 
he shirks. To become recognized as a leader, one must 
exemplify the attributes sought in others. Hence Ex- 
emplar. 

The man who is uncertain of his leadership finds in 
these three essentials a measuring stick by which he can 
easily take his own dimensions. If he fails in any one of 
the three, he can readily correct his fault and reach the 
top. 

There are certain characteristics in the men who stand 
out from their fellows as leaders, and certainly Trustee 
Carrington has brought them to an irreducible minimum 
in his three E’s. 


ENUNCIATOR 
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Trouble is never soluble in alcohol. 


UP AND DOWN 


HEN we were children, we used 

to toss things in the air and 
ery: “‘All that goes up has to come 
down!” This was notice for the other 
kids to scamper from under. It is 
true that all that goes up must come 
down, but it is equally true that be- 
fore it comes down, it must go up. 

International Headquarters is most 
willing and anxious to help every club in Kiwanis. Its 
facilities for help of every description surprise every club 
officer who applies for advice, literature or any other form 
of assistance. 

But it is not always well to wait for help from Interna- 
tional Headquarters before initiating something. Remem- 
ber that the information, inspiration and innovations which 
comes from International down through the district and 
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then to the club, nine times out of ten went up from 
some lively club to International. 

There is no doubt that it takes less effort to wait till 
something rains down like manna from heaven, than it 
does to throw something up, but the very effort of originat- 
ing, planning and executing a new idea in Kiwanis, builds 
up the strength of the organization. 

The motto of Kiwanis is “We Build,” and originating 
plans and methods of putting into action the ideals incor- 
porated in our objectives and our objects, is building in its 
highest and best conception. 

International Headquarters is a vast clearing house 
through which filter all the activities of all the clubs in 
the United States and Canada. The great undertakings of 
the large clubs and the lesser but equally important activi- 
ties of the smaller clubs all go through the mill. The 
better plans and ideas are filtered out and saved, ready 
to be suggested to some similar club in some similar ac- 
tivity. This service to clubs is rendered gladly, but the 
club which originated the plan is the club which profited 
most by it because it used more Kiwanis energy and more 
Kiwanis thinking, and these were strengthened by the 
exercise. 

Plan your own methods of carrying out the objectives 
of Kiwanis, then ask the Service Department of Interna- 
tional to advise you. Lay your new plan alongside the one 
suggested by Headquarters, and choose the more prac- 


tical of them. 
* 


It is only when he doesn’t keep his mouth shut 
that a fish gets caught. 


KIWANIS AND POLITICS 


HE second Objective of Kiwanis 

calls for “Intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship.” The 
fourth Object of Kiwanis as laid down 
in the constitution, declares in favor 
of developing “by precept and ex- 
ample, a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship.” But the 
ultra conservative Kiwanian shakes 
his head ominously and fears that this will lead the organi- 
zation into politics. 

Just what constitutes getting into politics, anyway? If 
the doubtful one means partisan politics, then he is justi- 
fied in objecting to Kiwanis getting into it. 

If the city fathers of the town in which a Kiwanis club 
functions try to put over a bond issue to build a baseball 
park, when the school facilities of the town are inadequate, 
would objection on the part of the Kiwanis club be get- 
ting into politics? 

Perhaps the matter is debatable. Would asking the inter- 
ested parties on both sides of the question, to put their 
reasons before the Kiwanis club, be dabbling in politics? 
Would the stimulation, the interest created by such a 
debate before the club be likely to get the organization 
into polities? 
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If, as has been known to be the case, it was well estab- 
lished that the police department and other law enforce- 
ment agencies were in league with the criminal element 
and accepting graft from them for protection, and the 
Kiwanis club tried to do all in its power to replace these 
men with others of a higher type, would that be dipping 
into the political tar pot of the town? 

Should the reckless expenditure of public money neces- 
sitate levying heavier taxes on the homes of the citizens, 
would it be appropriate for Kiwanis to protest against 
those taxes? Where does “intelligent, aggressive and ser- 
viceable citizenship,” end, and “‘politics’’ begin? 

There may be many different answers to the problems 
proposed. Each has his idea on the subject and each is 
entitled to his own notions of how far Kiwanis should go. 
This is not the proper place to lay down a rule for clubs 
to follow. Each club must decide for itself. 

But there is a vast difference between dabbling in 
partisan politics and swinging the power of Kiwanis to 
the side of any movement looking toward a better town 
in which to live, to properly educate children and to con- 
serve the savings of the citizens. 

> 
“No one ever became thoroughly bad all at once.” 


—JUVENAL 
LET'S GO 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact 

that the devil finds work for idle 
hands. No matter how high up the 
airplane is, if the motor is cut off 
it will eventually come to the ground. 
It can sail for a bit under the mo- 
mentum gained when the motor was 
in action, but sooner or later it must 
land. 

The Kiwanis club which has stopped its active promo- 
tion of the objectives of the organization is courting 
disaster. It will run along for a while as a luncheon club, 
but worthwhile men soon tire of merely meeting and eat- 
ing, and unless serious work and plenty of it is done, the 
club is on its way down and out. 

The best club is invariably the busiest club. There are 
no exceptions to this rule. Each club member will work 
best in the committee nearest related to his own vocation. 

Because every man loves children, because even a bache- 
lor has a yearning toward children, more Kiwanians are 
interested in some form of child work than any other 
activity. Some take to vocational guidance, some to crip- 
pled children’s work, some to other forms of boys or girls 
work, but the under-privileged child objective is Kiwanis’ 
trump card and ties in more men than any other. 

To keep almost any Kiwanian busy and interested, put 
him on some form of boys and girls ‘work, and you will 
not only help the objective but, by keeping the Kiwanian 
busy, you will keep him happy and prevent his becoming 
one of those gliders who are slowly but surely settling 
down because the motor of interest has been cut off. 

+ 


The reason so few men reach the top is because most 
of us prefer to slide rather than climb, 


SNAP JUDGMENT 






“Heres something 
9 eelse we're 
going to do-” 


NE of the most common beliefs 

in the mind of man is that his 
own case is different and that general 
rules do not apply to him. A careful 
study shows that almost invariably 
he is mistaken and that the case in 
point is but the experience of the 
great majority of other men. The 
same thing holds true of Kiwanis 




















clubs. We are all inclined to believe that our town and 
our members are peculiar unto themselves, but with equal 
surety the problems and reactions of any one group of men 
are almost duplicated by any similar group facing the 
same problem. 
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in a recent meeting of officers of a district, a club presi- 
dent gave his experience in the problem of club finance. 
There seemed to be need for a change in the club dues and 
an alteration of the club’s budget to meet this change in 
income. He did not take snap judgment, but before the 
matter was presented to his board of directors for action, 
he sent a questionnaire to each club in his district. The 
replies showed the number of members, the amount it 
cost the club to carry each member, what dues were 
charged, whether the luncheon was included in the dues 
or paid for separately, and how much was paid for the 
luncheon. He further inquired if they had recently made 
any change in their financial plans, and if they contem- 
plated any. 

He received a hearty response to his questionnaire and, 
based on these facts and experiences of the other clubs in 
his district, he and his board made an entirely different 
decision than they had contemplated before they had gath- 
ered the experiences of the other clubs in the same zone 
and under similar economic conditions. 

There were almost seventy-five clubs in that district. 
This president wisely reasoned that what applied to them 
would apply to his club, so he refused to follow his first 
thought and was guided to success by the combined ex- 
perience of his neighbors. 

District conventions, officers’ conferences and inter-club 
meetings have thus educated Kiwanis clubs out of the 
narrow viewpoint to their betterment. No club is peculiar, 
except that club which has isolated itself by failure to 
get the broader viewpoint by contact with the other clubs 
in its district. 

+ 


Osculation is the sincerest form of flattery. 


DON'T PLAY FAVORITES 


N speaking of the club committees, 

one interested and interesting Ki- 
wanian said “We don’t play favorites 
among our children.” He felt that 
every committee listed was of equal 
importance. 

In many organizations, committees 
are a sort of wastebasket into which 
are tossed all matters the powers that 
be wish to die a painless death. Because of this, men who 
have belonged to such organizations have an entire mis- 
conception of the importance of Kiwanis committees. The 
success of its committees is the success of Kiwanis. 

That Kiwanis president who realizes that he is an ex- 
officio member of every committee and uses his member- 
ship to keep those committees active, has made a success 
of his office even though he be the worst presiding officer 
on the continent. Kiwanis success is measured in deeds, 
not in words. 

Regular meetings of committees, regular attendance on 
these meetings by the president, and regular calls on the 
chairman for reports before the club, are essential to the 
successful conduct of the work. 

The various committees of Kiwanis are so interlocking 
that the failure of one to function, to a large extent ham- 
strings the others. What boots it if the attendance com- 
mittee is working like beavers, if the program committee 
is not hitting on all six? The failure of the one defeats the 
activity of the other. The under-privileged child commit- 
tee is handicapped by the failure of the committee on vo- 
cational guidance, and the house committee handicaps all 
committees if it permits unsatisfactory meals, service or 
surroundings. 

Just as one man out of step in a line of soldiers breaks 
the rhythmic march of an entire company, so also the 
failure of one committee to function spoils to some extent 
the work of all of them. Indeed we cannot afford to play 
favorites among our children! No standing committee 
can sit down without retarding the march of all commit- 
tees te that goal of success to which every club aspires. 





has received very little attention 

and consideration from scientific 
medicine. This neglect has probably 
been due to the fact that most individ- 
uals recover from their colds without 
complications and this in spite of 
treatment that often is contrary or 
even injurious. 

Lately the common cold is being 
recognized more and more as a predis- 
posing cause of various more serious 
infections and as exacting a terrific 
toll in suffering and money. 

Amassed statistics show that the 
germs which enter and leave the body 
through the mouth and nose cause 
92% of all the deaths from communi- 
cable diseases, and it may well be said 
that the Achille’s heel of the modern 
man is his mouth. Of these communi- 
cable diseases the common cold or 
coryza is the most frequent. It is 
responsible for a greater loss of time 
from school and work than any other 
single cause. The average person is 
partially disabled from two to six 
weeks each year due to colds and it 
has been estimated that colds cost the 
people of the United States one billion 
dollars a year. 

Too often do we hear “Oh, it’s only 
a cold.” That may or may not be the 


| Phas | recently the common cold 


correct diagnosis as 50% of all dis- 
abling diseases, such as_ influenza, 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet 


fever, and even tuberculosis, kidney 
disorders and meningitis frequently 
start with a sore throat or cold and 
we must not overlook the seriousness 
of complications. Colds frequently 
are followed by serious illnesses; if the 
patient’s resistance is low any part 
of the respiratory tract may become 
involved resulting in serious diseases 
of the nose, throat and lungs. 

If through ignorance or carelessness 
the individual blows his nose impro- 
perly, he may force infected material 
into the sinuses and start sinus disease, 
or through the eustachian tube to 
cause an inflammation in the middle 
ear. Many deaf people can trace 
their deafness to a cold and acute in- 
flammation of the eyes is frequently 
brought about this way. 


What is a Cold? 


Cecil in his excellent “Textbook 


on Medicine,” states that “the common 
cold or coryza is a catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the upper respiratory tract, 
which results from infection by micro- 
organisms (germs) and perhaps from 


The Common Cold 
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By CARL H. GELLENTHIEN, B.Sc., M.D. 


Everybody knows how miserable 
a cold can cause one to be; we 
know it causes a lot of "time out" 
from the office, from Kiwanis, 
from anything. A cold is an 
economic and social nuisance. It 
can have dangerous and expensive 
results. Advertisers of remedies 
spend millions for relief, but what 
is best? What are the best meth- 
ods of prevention? The answers 
to these questions are of value to 
everyone. 





other causes not yet definitely deter- 
mined.” This sentence just about 
sums up all that we know definitely 
about the common cold. 

The results of the intensive re- 
search work done upon the common 
cold during the past eight years show 
that, a cold is the same regardless of 
climate; that most people have two or 
three a year and that wage-earners 
of this country lose from one to three 
days a year from colds; that sex has 
nothing to do with the incidence of 
colds, but there is a class definitely 
susceptible to colds; that over two- 
thirds of the people have abnormalities 
or diseases of the nose and throat, also 
that occupation has a bearing on sus- 
ceptibility e. g., office-workers have 
nine times the colds that taxi-drivers 


have and four times as many as 
United States Army men. 
CAUSES 


To the question as to what causes 
a cold you may get any kind of an- 
swer you want, from the thoughtful 
hypothesis of an eminent scientist to 
the whim of a crank with an “idea.” 
Dr. Volney S. Cheney, Medical Direc- 
tor of Armour and Company and 
Chairman of the Valmora Sanatorium 
Medical Committee, is convinced that 
colds result from an acid condition of 
the body which predisposes to in- 
fection with a filterable virus (a germ 
so small that it escapes the finest filter 
known and has never been seen). 

Other eminent doctors attribute the 





The author is Medical Director of Val- 
mora Sanatorium at Valmora, New 
Mexico and an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Las Vegas. Kiwan- 
ian Wiegand of Las Vegas, in charge 
of the program, writes that Dr. Gel- 
lenthien’s address on this subject had 
widespread interest. 





cause of colds to unclean city streets; 
to carrying of the germ by cats and 
dogs; to purely bacteriological causes 
and one even blames bedbugs while an- 
other claims that women take cold 
from powdering their noses too much. 
There is still another theory that colds 
start with a disturbance of the heat 
regulating mechanism of the human 
body. 

The predisposition to catching cold 
can be either congenital or acquired. 

Colds may also result from the con- 
gesting action of dry hot air, of cer- 
tain gases or of dust and there is much 
evidence that susceptibility to ac- 
quiring colds is influenced by the state 
of the nervous system and of the mind. 

The heat regulating apparatus of 
normal persons may be put out of ac- 
tion temporarily by a fall into ice- 
cold water, by alcohol or narcotics, 
and under such conditions they may 
“catch cold.” <A draft of air that is 
not felt is particularly dangerous be- 
cause it does not excite the heat regu- 
lating apparatus to action. 


Other Causes 


Extensive research work has been 
conducted for the past eight years. 
But the common cold remains almost 
as mysterious a disease as sleeping 
sickness and cancer and, as yet, its 
cure and cause has not been found. 

Overeating, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, poor ventilation, irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat due to smoky or dusty air, 
fatigue, lack of out-door exercise and 
loss of sleep are often referred to as 
the main causes of colds. 

While the definite cause of a com- 
mon cold is not known, we do know 
that a cold is infectious and is now 
widely believed to be caused by a 
filterable virus or invisible germ. 

This invisible germ which causes 
you to catch cold may enter your nose 
and throat from the air when the in- 
fected person talks, coughs or sneezes. 
You may catch cold by kissing or by 
using an unwashed glass, spoon or 
fork which has been used by someone 
with a cold. The germs may be on 
your hands because you have shaken 
hands with someone with a cold or 
have touched something which has 
been handled by the person with a 
cold. A soiled handkerchief of the in- 
dividual with a cold is a constant 
menace, particularly if the secretions 
have dried and can float around in the 


air. 
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PREVENTION 


1. Avoid people with colds. Dur- 
ing flu epidemics it is wiser to stay at 
home than unnecessarily be part of a 
crowd in poorly ventilated rooms, 
street cars or meeting places. 

2. Sleep eight hours at least, with 
windows open in winter and summer. 
Cold air is not necessarily fresh air. 

8. Get plenty of fresh air, but 
avoid drafts. Live and work in well- 
ventilated rooms. It is better for the 
thermometer to read 68 degrees than 
over 70. Over-heated rooms cause 
more colds than under-heated. Win- 
dows should be opened at least twice 
a day, even during the winter. 

4. Practice deep breathing exer- 
cises. 

5. Eat nourishing food. Avoid 
overloading of the stomach (parti- 
cularly by fat meats, gravies, fried 
foods, richly spiced foods and rich or 
sweet desserts). The addition of high 
concentrations of Vitamin A and D 
to the diet does some good. 

6. Keep your bowel movements 
regular. 

7. Drink plenty of liquids, in- 
cluding milk and fruit juices. Drink 
at least six glasses of water a day. 

8. Take plenty of exercise, in- 
doors and out-of-doors in the sunshine 
every day. 

9. Avoid undue fatigue. 

10. Brush your teeth at least twice 
a day. Wash your hands before eat- 
ing and do not put fingers in nose or 
mouth. 

11. Keep the nasal passages clean 
and moist. If necessary, use some 
sort of mild spray or douche. 

12. Bathing each morning’ with 
water cool enough to give a healthy 
glow after the rubdown, is a good 
practise. Cold baths, massage and 
vigorous rubbing will harden the skin 
to resist variations in temperature. If 
cold water is too much of a shock at 
first, the temperature can be lowered 
a little each day. 

13. Wear sensible clothing. Wear 
enough clothes to be comfortable. In 
this day of over-heated houses, offices 


and shops, it is better to put on extra 
wraps when going out of doors than to 
wear heavy underwear all of the time. 
Winter shoes should have thick soles 
and rubbers should be worn on rainy 
days. Wear wool stockings in winter. 

14. Breathe through your nose. Air 
is filtered as it passes through the nose 
on its way to the lungs. The mouth 
breather takes dust and germs directly 
into his throat. If you have trouble 
breathing through your nose see your 
doctor. 

15. Have diseased tonsils, adenoids 
or bad teeth removed. Make sure 
there are no obstructions or infections 
in the nasal passages. 

16. Keep your feet dry. 

17. Cool off gradually. If you are 
perspiring, an electric fan or a cool 
breeze may start a cold. 

18. If you keep on taking cold in 
spite of taking care of yourself, see 
a doctor. If you take cold often, if 
colds hang on, if you have a persistent 
cough, your health needs watching. 
The proper treatment of colds will 
prevent much sickness and many 
deaths from influenza, pneumonia and 
other serious diseases. 


Regarding Scientific Means 
of Preventing Colds 


The consensus of medical opinion is 
that at present no one has any right 
to proclaim on scientific grounds that 
he has any means of warding off a 
cold. But man, and especially man 
with a cold, lives in hope. At present 
there are four more or less scientific 
means of preventing colds: vaccina- 
tion, ultra-violet rays, chlorine, diet. 
Each of them has its supporters, its de- 
tractors, its triumphs and its failures. 


Vaccines 

Cold vaccines are of two types: 
autogenic and stock. Both are made 
up from the eight bacteria which seem 
to play a secondary part in causing 
colds. In the autogenic type, the 
bacteria are taken from the nose and 
throat of the individual who is to be 
vaccinated. Though such vaceines are 
theoretically superior, they are con- 
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siderably more expensive. Stock 
vaccines, whose bacteria are garnered 
from any handy nose and throat and 
laid away till wanted, are prepared by 
the drug manufacturer. There are 
several high hurdles which must be 
taken before vaccination-for-colds can 
approach success. The consensus of 
medical opinion today is that vaccines 
have little value. 


Artificial Sun Baths and 
Ultra-Violet Ray 


The use of artificial sun baths and 
ultra-violet rays in preventing colds 
has aroused considerable skepticism in 
the medical profession. Hereto, the 
general opinion is that there is no 
special merit in them. However, Drs. 
Smiley and Maughan at Cornell Uni- 
versity make the sun lamp a corner- 
stone of their extremely effective cold 
prevention class. They think it tones 
up the skin capillaries so that the pa- 
tient becomes hardened to drafts, but 
they do not depend upon sun bathing 
alone nor do they claim more for it 
than that it keeps the patients inter- 
ested in the cold class. 


Chlorine 


While the influenza epidemic of 
1918 was raging, cold students noted 
one minor fact with major interest: 
workers in plants where chlorine gas 
was much in the air were practically 
immune to the disease. The War had 
already taught a few alert Army doc- 
tors that chlorine gas not only kills 
men but also gives them relief from 
colds. Ever since there has been a 
small but earnest school of chlorine 
inhalationists. Chlorine inhalation be- 
came a fad and swept over the country 
five or six years ago, but the “chlorine 
parlors” run by amateurs were long 
ago suppressed as much too dangerous. 


Diets 


Scientific medicine regards chlorine 
with the special skepticism which it 
reserves for treatments which have 
once been fads. There is only one 
experiment of any scientific standing 

(Turn to page 140) 
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Showing the effect of weather on colds. 


Life Insurance Company finds a close relationship between 
The above is a year’s chart 
showing just how colds increase as temperature decreases. 


weather and employes’ colds. 
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Public Health Service’s 1923-24 survey showed that young 
children and active young adults catch most colds; oldsters, 
however, catch harder ones. 








E looked tired. His clothes were 
LH torn and dirty, his shoes worn 

through and in his eye a fur- 
tive look. I could not help but notice 
him and wonder. Then one day, by 
the mere accident of my Kiwanis 
president appointing me to serve on a 
special committee, I found out why. 

For over a year he had not seen 
home, nor heard from his mother or 
father. His dad had held down a good 
job for a long time, but two years ago 
the factory closed. No other positions 
were to be had. The family savings 
account dwindled to nothing. For the 
first time in their married lives his 
folks were dependent on others, they 
received their food from the county 
commissary, and there were eight in 
the family. One quart of milk a day, 
and two babies to drink it. The food 
cost from ten to fourteen dollars a 
month and someone in the family was 
always mighty hungry. Dad became 
irritable, unreasonable sometimes, and 
mother, bless her, was so tired and 
haggard that Jim could hardly recog- 
nize her as the cheerful little woman 
who had coddled him on her knee, who 
had strengthened him, advised with 
him, loved him. The one whose hap- 
piness, to Jim, meant more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

Something had to be done. If there 
was one less mouth to feed there would 
be just that much more for the others. 
So Jim left home. The oldest of the 
six kids, he had plod the streets, day 
in and day out, but could find nothing 
to do, and each night he had come 
home to the family to find them in a 
worse condition than the night before. 


He felt he just had to go. But he 
wishes now he had stayed. Let him 
tell his story... . 
His Story 

“At first it was kind of fun. Riding 


on freights in the day, sleeping in the 
“jungles” at night. I managed to eat 
and, as it was summer, I slept warm 
at night. But after three months of 
it—that’s another story. I never 
heard from home, they didn’t know 
where to write, and I couldn’t stay in 
one place long enough to hear from 
them. The railroad “bulls” treated us 
white, but there got to be so many of 
us, and some of the older birds were 
so darn tough, that they had to bear 
down on us once in a while. 

“I thought I’d just keep on bum- 
ming around until about Thankagiving 


Has Kiwanis the Answer? 


Three members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Seattle are active in this work on 
behalf of transient boys, working with 
a committee formed for that purpose. 
In addition to the author, these are 
Rev. Marvin Sansbury and John Vaux. 
As mentioned in the article, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Salvation Army 
appointed a committee of outstand- 
ing citizens of Seattle to work on 
the problem. The Federal Transient 
Service has supplanted the Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers of America 
in the administration of this great 
work, 





and then hit for home and see how 
things were with the folks. I’ve never 
been back. Somehow I just feel that 
I’m not wanted and besides, I’m so far 
away from home now I sort of feel 
that it is at the other end of the earth. 

“For the last year I’ve felt different 
than I ever felt in my life before. No 
one wants me. The people at the 
shelters and bread lines are nice 
enough to me but I need the personal 
interest of someone. I’ve been in jail 
once since I started out on this trail 
of the ‘open road’—I stole some food. 
Never took anything that didn’t be- 
long to me before in my life either. 
But I just had to eat. Ever feel so 
hungry that you had a dull ache in 
the pit of your stomach for days? 
Ever go for over two months without 
having your clothes off? Ever have 
vermin crawl all over you? I’m sick 
of it. 

“I’m wise now and I make the big- 
ger towns. They make you take a 
bath there, and give you clean beds to 
sleep in. The grub’s usually the same 
—mush, beans, coffee, bread. I know 
how they cook it from Boston to Los 
Angeles. But it beats nothing at all. 

“I’m nineteen and have _ been 
through high school. I can think some 
and I’ve done more thinking this last 
year than I ever thought a guy my age 
could do. 

“IT meet fellows every day, just 
starting out like I did more than a 
year ago. Some of them tell me their 
troubles, and gosh, they are all having 
it just as tough as I. Why didn’t 
somebody stop them from going? 
Why do their folks let them go away? 
Can’t something be done to let them 
know what an awful mess they are 
getting into? There’s nothing glam- 
orous about this thing, nothing stim- 
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ulating. I used to get a thrill out of 
the challenge of meeting hardships, 
but I can’t get anything out of this 
but heartaches, and a_ bewildered 
feeling. I’ve tried to associate with 
the best of the fellows, or else keep 
to myself, but I can’t help but feel 
that I’m not half the person I used to 
be. I’ve sort of lost faith in every- 
thing. Or at least I had until I ran 
into something in one city. 

“The Federal Transient Service man 
asked a whole lot of questions about 
me and then let me stay around for 
a few days. I worked a bit, cleaning 
up around the shelter and doing odd 
jobs here and there down at the soup 
kitchen—just enough to justify my 
being around. Then I guess they 
found out some stuff about me. They 
asked me to go up-town and talk with 
a bird. Told me he was a Kiwanian, 
or something like that, and said that 
he was interested in guys like me. I 
didn’t much believe it, but I went 
anyway. But after I got there—gee 
he was a swell fella! 

“He sort of made me feel like talk- 
ing about myself, and I did too, ’tho 
I didn’t mean to when I went up to 
see him. He was so friendly, and so 
sincere—made me feel like somebody 
really did care a little bit. I told him 
all about myself—everything. He 
didn’t offer me any money, I don’t 
think I could have taken it from him 
if he did. He wasn’t any softy guy, 
either. A regular fella, he was. He 
had a paint business and I guess he’s 
had his troubles too, all business men 
have. But you’d never had known it 
from the way he talked to me. I stayed 
there about a half hour and every 
minute I stayed I felt stronger and 
stronger, within myself I mean. He 
didn’t talk soft either, just common 
sense, and he seemed to understand 
me. 

“I’m going to get back home some 
way now. The Travelers’ Aid have 
gotten in touch with my folks, and 
while things aren’t much better, it’s 
home. Maybe I can be of some’ good 
around the place, I’ll try hard. Maybe 
I can get a job somewhere; I’ll work 
my fingers off if I do. Just let any 
kid I know talk about beating it off 
and running around the country. I’l) 
tell him, and when I get through he’ll 
not want to go. Those months on the 
‘lonesome trail’ are burned into my 
mind and will never come out. I wish 

(Turn te page 142) 
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Santa Maria, California, Comes to 


The Aid of Miss America 


By MARGARET LLOYD 
Phi Bete Kappa, University of Southern California 


ISS AMERICA, aged 12 going 
M on 18, is no different from her 

young brother in the need for 
guided recreation and intelligent, in- 
spired leadership towards good citizen- 
ship. With this thought behind its 
plans, the Santa Maria, California, Ki- 
wanis club has made its principal 
objective in community service the 
sponsorship of Camp Fire Girls’ work 
in this section of the California-Ne- 
vada District. 

During the last six years, Santa 
Maria Kiwanians have been responsible 
for the selection and training of 
capable women as group guardians, 
for the development of a girls’ sum- 
mer camp in the nearby Santa Ynez 
mountains, and for the endowment of 
funds necessary to carry on Camp Fire 
activities. 

The formation of at least twelve 
groups of 250 Camp Fire girls re- 
sulted, all banded together in follow- 
ing the seven purposes set down as the 
Law of the Fire: seek beauty, give 
service, pursue knowledge, be trust- 
worthy, hold on to health, glorify 
work, be happy. 

A comparatively new idea, Camp 
Fire work was started just 21 years 
ago by a body of educators, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
Seton, Dr. Mary Shenck Woolman, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick. They 
were enthusiastically interested in the 
welfare and happiness of American 
girlhood and aimed to bring to young 
women the ideals of living similar to 
those advanced by founders of the 
Boy Scout movement. Since 1911. 
more than one million girls, both in 
the United States and in Europe, have 
lived the Camp Fire program of work. 
health, love, and service. 

Somehow, no one realized that the 
feminine younger generation wanted 
clubs similar to those Boy Scout 
troops over which everybody made 
such a fuss. Grammar school activi- 
ties for girls paled when compared to 
overnight hikes, wiener bakes, swims 
and rallies enjoyed by young mascv- 
linity. Life was exceedingly dull and 
Miss America fretted. Sewing societies 
weren’t any fun and reading books all 
the time was tiresome. Why couldn’t 
the girls belong to a club, learn how 
to do things, become persons of same 
importance and have fun? 

Summers were even worse. The 
boys went to camp and the girls 
stayed home, complaining about other 
people’s good luck and driving their 
worried parents towards complete mad- 
ness. 





Such was the social condition in 
Santa Maria prior to 1927. Then, 
something happened. It was July. 
One long month of vacation remained. 
Stay-at-homes were desperate, bored, 
petulant. Action must be taken. 
Leaders met, discussed the situation, 
and made plans. Within a week, bel- 
ligerent young women of that small 
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Mary Beall Bowhay, wife of Kiwanian Arnold 
A. Bowhay, high school principal, who was presi- 
dent of the Santa Maria club at the time it under- 
took the Camp Fire program as an objective ex- 
tending over several years. Mrs. Bowhay was one 
of the first guardians and has been the moving 
force in extending the Camp Fire movement 

throughout the Central California districts 


city were fighting for emancipation 
and for equality of rights. Astounded 
parents learned that their offspring 
were tired of the whole thing and had 
decided to go camping. Well, camping 
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they went—22 of them plus several! 
women chaperones. 

Few have forgotten that disastrous 
expedition into the great out-of-doors. 
No one in the party had even “roughed 
it” before. For a week they bravely 
slept on the ground, bathed in a mud- 
hole graciously called the swimming 
pool, and ate a straight diet of carrots 
and watermelons. ‘What price re- 
bellion?” bitterly thought the search- 
ers for happiness. 

A mild verbal riot ensued when 
parents saw the makeshift camp and 
the worn faces of their children. From 
the experiment there soon came re- 
sults, for the Kiwanian father of one 
of the young campers went to his next 
club meeting with the demand that 
“we do something for the girls.” 

The Camp Fire idea was suggested. 
Committees were appointed, with the 
result that in a short time, the project 
was under way. 

In the summer of 1928, the, Ki- 
wanis club sent two local women in- 
terested in leadership to a guardian’s 
training camp at Big Pines, Los An- 
geles county. They came back with 
plans and methods for putting over 
the new movement. Santa Maria Ki- 
wanians, now convinced that a project 
worthy of their entire attention had 
been found, immediately adopted the 
sponsoring of Camp Fire girls as their 
special field of community service. 

During that same summer, the club 
arranged to have the Boy Scout’s 
camp in the nearby Santa Ynez moun- 
tains opened for Camp Fire members. 
For 50 girls from Santa Maria, Lom- 
poc, San Luis Obispo, Nipomo, Santa 
Barbara, Orcutt, Guadalupe, and Ar- 
royo Grande, it was like a dream come 
true. 

More than twice that number went 
the next year to camp when 125 girls 
with their trained guardians lived for 
a week in the out-of-doors. In 1929, 
also, women were sent again to the 
guardian’s training school in the 
south, in order that their work of 
leadership could be continued. 

Moreover, Kiwanians instituted defi- 
nite plans for a building campaign, 
with a lot being purchased and blue- 
prints made for a clubhouse. 

(Turn to page 148) 
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AMILTON became the capital of 

Kiwanis in Ohio on the occasion 
of the installation of Judge E. J. 
Kautz of the common pleas court of 
Butler County as governor of the 
Ohio District. 

The Judge and his eleven lieuten- 
ant governors were installed by In- 
ternational President Joshua L. Johns, 
who came to Hamilton for a confer- 
ence with the leaders of Kiwanis in 
Ohio. Among the notables in attend- 
ance were Past International Presi- 
dent Edmund F. Arras, International 
Vice President Arch A. Schramm, Past 
District Governors Howard S. Smith 
and J. Guy O’Donnell, District Secre- 
tary Pete Land, District Treasurer 
Floyd A. Pfaff, and Past Lieutenant 
Governors D. D. Miller, Robert H. 
Sanborn and William J. Teubner. Past 
Governor D. D. Holtz of the West Vir- 
ginia District was also present. 

Quite an elaborate program was ar- 
ranged for the occasion, including a 
musical program by two orchestras and 
the Hamilton Orpheus club of sixty 
members, and a floor show. 

The lieutenant governors installed 
were Frederick L. Kinley, Division I.; 
Roy C. Kester, Division II.; H. C. 
Christofferson, Division III.; Dr. Les- 
ter R. Mylander, Division IV.; Prof. 
Ben A. Arneson, Division V.; William 
C. Landphair, Division VI.; Dr. Theo- 
dore H. Schmidt, Division VII.; Albert 
R. Cox, Division VIII.; O. D. Metzler, 
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Division IX.; Clark S. Marshall, Divi- 
sion X.; and Earl Beckley, Division XI. 

International President Johns also 
installed the officers of the eleven clubs 
of Division III. He delivered a very 


inspiring address, declaring that 
“Society in its broadest sense, our 
social, political, governmental and 


economic structure needs today more 
than ever before the particular service 
Kiwanis is rendering to humanity.” 

Brief talks were made by Past In- 
ternational President Arras, Past Dis- 
trict Governor O’Donnell, and Past 
Governor Holtz of the West Virginia 
District. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN 





HE mid-winter conference of the 

Rocky Mountain District was held 

at the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver, 

Colorado, late in January, with Inter- 

national Trustee George E. Snell in 
attendance. 

This was one of the best attended 
conferences ever held in the district, 
as every club president and secretary 
was present, as well as delegates from 
the various clubs. Enthusiasm and 
optimism was high. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
William B. Haselmire opened the 
meeting and installed the following 
1934 district officers: Governor H. C. 


Benjamin of Pueblo, Colorado; Lieu- 
tenant Governors C. O. Lyda of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska; Wilmore J. Meyer of 
Longmont, 


Colorado; Irl Foard of 
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Manitou Springs, Colorado; and Ros- 
coe C. Lynn of Alamosa, Colorado; 
Secretary Ray N. Dennis of Pueblo, 
Colorado; and Treasurer Wilbur G. 
Hanes of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
All district officers received buttons 
indicating their office, and a past gov- 
ernor’s button was presented to Mr. 
Haselmire. 

An “On-to-Toronto” committee was 
appointed by District Governor Benj- 
amin, consisting of Elwin R. Hunter 
of Fort Collins, Colorado; Dr. Ear] 
W. Spencer of Pueblo, Colorado; W. I. 
N. Cox of Cheyenne, Wyoming; Rich- 
ard T. Phelps of Trinidad, Colorado; 
and Albert G. Hardy of Denver, Colo- 
rado, whose duty it is to foster a large 
representation from the district at the 
next International Convention. 

International Trustee Snell gave an 
inspirational address on “Suggestions.” 
His ideas were especially interesting 
and worth while, and will be a lot of 
help to the various clubs in the district 
throughout the year. 

Each club in the district has as- 
sumed a quota of new membership in- 
crease for this year. The total of this 
increase amounts to 103 new members 
for the district. 

Carl Philip Schwalb of Denver, Col- 
orado, presented a brief eulogy on 
Past District Governor John F. Green- 
awalt, who recently passed away. 

Chairman Roy Foard of the district 
Committee on Extension assumed a 
quota of three new clubs for the dis- 
trict this year, and his committee is 
working towards this goal. 














Many Kiwanis notables were in attendance at the meeting in Hamilton when juage E. J. Kautz was imaugurated as Governor of the Ohio Dsitrict. 
International President Joshue L. Johns, Past International President Edmund F. Arras, and International Vice President Arch A. Schramm, es well a 
were present. 





all of the district officers. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City, Kansas, 


Easter activities for boys and girls of the city last year. 





had a nose egg rolling contest in connection with its 


The various contests were preceded by a 


theatre party and an Easter egg hunt. 


Many interesting papers were read 
and talks were given by various repre- 
sentatives at the conference, all point- 
ing to a most successful year in the 
Rocky Mountain District for 1934. 








WISCONSIN- 
UPPER MICHIGAN 


REVIVAL of Kiwanis enthusi- 

asm, effort and growth was re- 
flected in the annual mid-winter con- 
ference of the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan District, which 'was staged in the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, January 
9-10, under the direction of Governor 
Clarence F. Whiffen. 

Many prominent Kiwanians were 
present, including: International 
President Joshua L. Johns, Past In- 
ternational President John H. Moss, 
Chairman Norton J. Williams of the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, and Walter Ingram, 
Manager of the Department of Field 
Service of Kiwanis International. 

Attendance was good, the clubs in 
the district were well represented, and 
all sessions were of exceptional inter- 
est. 

One of the reasons for this faithful 
attendance was the splendid singing led 
by C. Ellsworth Stiles of Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. Al Seidenspinner of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, was elected Dis- 
trict Secretary. 

Among the outstanding discussions 
on the program was that of A. L. De- 
vos, district attorney of Neillsville, 
Wisconsin, and district Chairman of 
the Committee on American Citizen- 
ship. His subject was on “Kiwanis 
and American Citizenship.” Charles 
A. Jahr, Superintendent of Schools at 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, and Chairman of 
the district Committee on Business 
Standards, gave a fine talk on “Busi- 
ness Standards in a Period of Transi- 
tion.” 

The general sessions were preceded 











each morning by a meeting of the dis- 
trict Board of Trustees, followed by 
a meeting of the district committee 
chairmen with the district governor. 
The address of welcome was given by 
Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, past president of 
the Milwaukee club, and Rev. Richard 
E. Evans, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Milwaukee Division, made the re- 
sponse. While Past District Governor 
William F. Faulkes presided, District 
Governor Whiffen delivered an inspir- 
ing address in which he declared his 
policies and urged the district repre- 
sentatives to make 1934 a year in 
which Kiwanis will develop the leader- 
ship needed in the readjustment of our 
economic life. Interesting talks were 
also made by retiring District Gov- 
ernor Alexander Wiley and Lieutenant 
Governor John S. Addison. 

At the noon fellowship luncheon, 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor 
Samuel M. Pedrick, an inspiring ad- 
dress was made by International 
President Johns. 
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Prof. H. P. Boody of Ripon College 
told the assembly how to make the 
Kiwanis Objects and Objectives a 
reality. The value of boys and girls 
work in its relation to scouting was 
discussed by Chairman Harold W. 
Whinfield of the district Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work; 
Dr. Charles M. Gleason, past lieuten- 
ant governor, related his experiences 
and success in getting committees to 
work; William T. Darling, Chairman 
of the district Committee on Attend- 
ance, discussed club attendance and 
facts and figures on membership sta- 
bilization; and district finances were 
discussed by Past District Governor 
Faulkes. R. L. Rupple, Chairman of 
the district Committee on Achieve- 
ment Contest, presented many good 
ideas. 

The governor’s banquet was largely 
attended and Dr. William H. Kieck- 
hofer of the Department of Economics 
of the University of Wisconsin spoke 
on “The Economics of Recovery.” 
The banquet was presided over by 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Wiley and Past International Presi- 
dent Moss acted as toastmaster. 

Others on the conference program 
were Chairman Charles A. Starkweath- 
er of the district ‘“On-to-Toronto” 
committee, Chairman Williams of the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, Chairman Glen V. Rork 
of the District Convention commit- 
tee, Chairman Melvin H. Sater of the 
district finances and budget for 1934, 
Chairman Oscar Frings of the district 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
and Walter Ingram, Manager of the 
Field Service Department of Kiwanis 
International. 

The conference closed with a joint 
meeting with the Milwaukee club at 
which Robert M. Zimmerman, deep sea 
diver and maker of undersea pictures, 
lectured on “The Bottom of the Sea.” 

Through the efforts of Frank J. 


The Bartow, Florida, Kiwanis club brought real Easter joy into the hearts of several hundred chil- 


last year with an 


egg bunt. 
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Bach year Galveston, Texas. Kiwanians stage an Easter egg hunt for children of the city. 


5,000 took part in 


Horak, the district’s publicity chair- 
man, this mid-winter conference re- 
ceived considerable space in the daily 
papers and was also given recognition 
by the WTMJ Radio Station. 





CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 





HE Board of Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District met at 
Santa Cruz, California, January 19. 
Every member of the board was in 
attendance augmented by several ap- 
pearing by special invitation. Dr. 
Benjamin W. Black, district gover- 
nor, called the meeting to order and 
the first business was the appointment 
of a special committee to select the 
route of California-Nevada’s Special 
Train to the International Convention 
to be held at Toronto in June. The 
personnel of this committee consisted 
of President Charles E. Arnn of Los 
Angeles, Chairman; Dr. James F. 
Bursch of Sacramento; Bryan Cone of 
Newhall-Saugus; Charles M. Brunjes of 
Santa Cruz; and Roland F. Wilson of 
Benicia. After lengthy deliberation 
this committee selected the follow- 
ing route, which was approved by the 
board: Los Angeles to Portland; 
Portland to Spokane; thence to Gla- 
cier National Park, where a ceremo- 
nial will be staged by the Blackfeet 
Indians; through the Lake Park Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, a short sight-see- 
ing trip in the Twin Cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; then to Chicago 
and Detroit, arriving in Toronto Sun- 
day afternoon, June 10. 

R. E. Cady, General Convention 
Chairman of the thirteenth annual 
district convention held at Bakers- 
field last fall, rendered a final report, 
returning a surplus to the district. 
Convention Chairman Donald E. Han- 
son of San Diego presented tentative 
convention plans for the fourteenth 
annual convention to be held at San 


About 
the hunt last year. 


Diego, the dates being selected as Oc- 
tober 18-19-20, 1934, and the Hotel 
del Coronado as official headquarters. 

The Kiwanis Forum was re-estab- 
lished as a district-wide activity and 
the following dates were approved 
for the 1933-34 District Attendance 
Contest: Period “A”? from October 1, 
1933, to March 10, 1934, and from 
May 21 to September 30; Period “B”’ 
from March 12 to May 19, 1934. 
Action was taken to change the dis- 
trict bulletin from a mimeographed to 
a printed form, to be known as the 
“Calivada”’. 

Field Service Representative Frank- 
lin H. Kean explained the details in 
connection with a Membership Devel- 
opment Plan, which was adopted, said 
plan to be promoted in this district 
during the first quarter of the present 
year. 

On January 20, Kiwanians and ladies 
of Santa Cruz served as hosts to the 
presidents’ conference. The meeting 
and all entertainment was held in the 
beautiful Hotel Casa del Rey. Gen- 
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eral Chairman Earl Harris of Santa 
Cruz called the presidents’ conference 
to order and following the opening 
ceremonies, addresses of weleome, ete., 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Clark Clement presented the official 
gavel to District Governor Black. 
“Today and Tomorrow” was the title 
of the district governors’ message, in 
which he not only outlined his plans 
and policies for the year, but inspired 
and challenged every club president 
and every member of Kiwanis through- 
out the district to carry the ideals and 
objectives of Kiwanis to great heights 
during 1934. Many other inspirational 
speakers appeared on the program, as 
follows: Field Service Representative 
Kean—‘“District Development Plan’’; 
President Henry Hawson of Fresno— 
“Full Steam Ahead”; Past Lieutenant 
Governor A. C. Jensen of San Leandro 
—‘When I Visit Your Club”; Lieuten- 
ant Governor Eugene W. Nixon of 
Claremont—“The Club Committees”; 
President Charles E. Arnn of Los 
Angeles—“The Club in the Kiwanis 
Picture’; Convention Chairman Don- 
ald E. Hanson of San Diego—‘‘The 
San Diego District Convention’; 
Secretary John B. White of Long 
Beach — “The International Con- 
vention at Toronto”; Past Internation- 
al Trustee A. Heber Winder of River- 
side—“‘Kiwanis Anniversary’; Past 
Lieutenant Governor Leon B. Reynolds 
of Palo Alto—‘The Weekly Program”; 
Lieutenant Governor Oliver Cowen of 
San Bernardino—‘The Board of Di- 
rectors”; Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Clark Clement, Chairman, Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States—‘‘Meeting Pres- 
ent Day Changes”; Secretary R. Ear] 
Cady of Bakersfield—‘“The Secretary 
—A Shock Absorber’’; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Floyd D. Darby of Healdsburg— 
“The Club in the Community”; Inter- 
national Trustee Charles E. Millikan 
of Los Angeles—“Qui non habet, ille 
non dat”; and a summary given by 





oe 





was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Endicott, New York, last year, in 


which 800 children took part. 
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Lieutenant Governor Clarence R. 
Pugh of Reno. 

At the presidents’ conference, 122 
of the 133 active clubs of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District were officially 
represented, 111 of these clubs being 
represented by their 1934 club presi- 
dent, the other eleven by alternates. 

A general luncheon was held at 
noon, with International Trustee Mil- 
likan serving as toastmaster. At the 
same time a special luncheon was held 
for club secretaries, presided over by 
Secretary Robert H. Mann of Benicia. 
It is interesting to note that forty- 
nine club secretaries attended this 
luncheon and several other clubs were 
represented by someone other than the 
secretary. The luncheon was followed 
by a secretaries’ conference and offered 
a very fine opportunity to discuss com- 
mon problems. Speakers were District 
Governor Black, District Secretary 
Fred S. Kistemann, Secretaries Harry 
A. Lane of San Gabriel, John J. Loya- 
con of Pittsburgh, Robert C. Gilling- 
ham of Compton, and Verne Guthrie 
of Huntington Park. 

In the evening 475 Kiwanians and 
ladies were seated at the installation 
banquet held in the beautiful Bay View 
Room of the Hotel Casa del Rey. The 
presiding officer was Past District Gov- 
ernor Donald B. Rice of Oakland. A 
very delightful program of entertain- 
ment was enjoyed during the dinner, 
climaxed by the installation ceremo- 
nies and a very stirring address by Dis- 
trict Governor Black. Dancing fol- 
lowed the banquet. 

During the day the ladies were en- 
tertained with a luncheon given in 
honor of Mrs. Black, followed by an 
automobile tour, musical recital and 
bridge. A District Golf Tournament 
was held on Sunday, January 21. 

Chairman Earl Harris, President 
Charles Brunjes, and the members and 
ladies of the Santa Cruz club royally 
entertained their visitors and again 
proved that Santa Cruz has the facili- 
ties and knows how to plan for a large 
Kiwanis gathering and send everyone 
home happy and content. 








CAPITAL 








MOST interesting mid-winter con- 
ference of the Capital District 

was held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 15, which was preceded on 
January 14 by a meeting of the dis- 
trict Committee on Finance and a 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 
International Trustee James M. Lynch 
and Past International Trustee Rus- 
sell S. Perkinson were in attendance. 
The conference opened with District 
Governor E. I. Carruthers presiding. 
The program was filled with talks and 
discussions, including: The district 
governor’s message, the presentation 
of the financial report for 1933 and 


the budget for 
1934 by Immediate 
Past District Gov- 
ernor Edwin F. 
Hill, District Sec- 
retary - Treasurer 
Asa W. Howard’s 
report, a message 
from International 
Trustee Lynch, 
and a talk by Past 
International Trus- 
tee Perkinson on 
“Education for Ki- 
wanis Service.”’ In- 
spiring short talks 
were also given by 
a few of the lieu- 
tenant governors 
and district com- 
mittee chairmen in 





Once a year the Kiwanis ladies of the Chehalis, Washington, club walk 
attendance. A in on @ meeting and steal the program. These are the ladies who did 


noon luncheon was 

held with the 

Washington club at which time a splen- 
did program was staged. 

The afternoon session consisted of 
talks by the various district committee 
chairmen and an open forum. 

One hundred and two representa- 
tives were present from thirty-eight of 
the forty-four active clubs in the dis- 
trict and altogether the meeting was 
delightful and inspirational. 








MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS _ 








Conservation Program 


HE Minnesota-Dakotas District has 

a newly-formed Committee on 

Conservation of National Resources, 

inaugurated through the leadership of 
District Governor Karl E. Mundt. 

We believe that our generation has 
a job of assisting Nature to balance 
her budget against the ravages of the 
past several generations. 

All of the clubs have been asked 
to make a survey of the pet conserva- 
tion projects of their communities and 
then urged to work for those projects 
with the determination of educating 
the public in seeing that the projects 
aré accomplished. 

The field of activity will include 
planting and conservation of trees, 
shrubs, fruits, flowers, birds and wild 
life generally, including game and 
game birds; impounding of run-off 
water by creating artificial lakes; con- 
trol of floods to stop unnecessary ero- 
sion; and raising underground water 
levels to their natural heights, thereby 
causing tilled land to produce con- 
tinually instead of failing entirely in 
dry years. 

The Conservation Committees of 
clubs are working in unison with the 
Program Committees to furnish edu- 
cational talks on conservation, and 
with the Publicity Committees to see 
that the public becomes conservation 
minded. It is an important activity. 


the stunt this year. 


District Also Working on Grass- 
hopper Eradication Campaign 


HE Minnesota-Dakotas District is 

working on a very important grass- 
hopper eradication campaign. The dis- 
trict Committee on Agriculture is push- 
ing this work very energetically. Grass- 
hoppers in our area and through the 
northwest have been a great menace. 
It is imperative that this insect menace 
be eradicated from the point of view 
of the farmer, because no amount of 
individual effort can save the farmer 
from the ravages of the grasshopper; 
the small-town dweller, because his 
happiness and prosperity starts with 
the farmer. With grasshoppers gene 
and crops plentiful, community income 
increases and Kiwanis gains strength 
through the revival of enthusiasm. The 
city dweller, although he may live in 
the shade of a sky-scraper, depends 
pretty much on the income of the agri- 
culturist. 

Countless counties in the northwest 
are almost barren because of the grass- 
hopper invasion. The same grasshop- 
per which eats up the farmer’s corn 
destroys the city man’s castle. 

This campaign is a prime and im- 
mediate objective of the Agriculture 
Committee of this district. Letters, 
telegrams and bulletins have been sent 
to all the clubs in the district and the 
help of nearby districts has also been 
secured in order to put pressure on 
Congress for some practical farm re- 
lief in this direction. 

We emphasize that this is the time 
in which we can put that important 
objective of Kiwanis, concerning co- 
éperative activities between the farmer 
and the city man, to work. This is 
definitely farm relief. 

The Minnesota-Dakotas District in- 
vites Kiwanis clubs that may be sym- 
pathetic with this work to learn the 
facts and to support the program so 
important to this Northwest section. 
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Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park 
Sponsor Ice Carnival and Birthday Party 


By DR. S. L. KINGSBURY 


Chairman, District Committee or Publicity 


HE first Ice Carnival sponsored by 
the Associated Kiwanis Clubs of 
Detroit and Highland Park was held on 
the night of January 1, at the Olym- 
pia, Detroit’s mammoth enclosed sports 
arena. It was by far the most pre- 
tentious exhibition of its kind ever 
presented in Detroit. 

Members of the Olympia Skating 
Club arranged the program and pro- 
duced some very excellent talent. Be- 
sides the Detroit participants, skaters 
from Toronto and London, Ontario, 
and the well known professional teams 
of Eddie Shipstad and Oscar Johnson 
of Saint Paul, Minnesota, and Fran- 
coise LeMaire and Maudie Reynolds 
of New York were featured. 

The program opened with Miss Mary 
Percola leading the Olympia youthful 
ensemble of girls through the move- 
ments of a beautiful number. 

The senior members of the Olympia 
Skating Club in their gaily colored cos- 
tumes presented a waltz which, from 
the standpoint of grace and rhythm, 
was lovely to behold. Later they pre- 
sented a number called “The Fourteen 
Step” in which their execution of con- 
volutions and figures was very pleas- 
ing. 

Mr. Montgomery Wilson of Toronto, 
North American and Canadian Cham- 
pion and member of the Canadian 
Olympic Team of 1932, demonstrated 
his art in a solo exhibition of intricate 
figure skating. 

Shipstad and Johnson brought down 
the house when they appeared upon 
the ice to present their novel and 
original act featuring “Spark Plug,” 
the world’s only skating horse. Later, 
the same team presented their “‘Bow- 
ery Dance” in costume, which was also 
received with much applause and took 
the participants through many hair 
raising stunts 

Art Staff, a member of the College 
Park Kiwanis club of Detroit, and Re- 
tired Undefeated Speed Skating Cham- 
pion from 1917 to 1931, thrilled with 
speed, forward and backward, and 
did his barrel jumping act. 

Francoise LeMaire and Maudie Rey- 
nolds delighted with their eccentric 
and classical skating. LeMaire then 
presented his Dance of the Northern 
Lights. : 

The London Skating Club mixed 
foursome, in Black and White, gave a 
polished exhibition of fancy and acro- 
batic figure skating, and the London 
Ice Ballet of eight graceful young 
ladies executed their artistic toe dance 
on skates. 








Kiwanian Art Staff. 


The outstanding performers of the 
Olympia Skating Club were Mrs. H. G. 
Salsinger and Herbert E. Cook, in a 
number called “‘The Dance.” 

The program concluded with a bril- 
liant display of fireworks. 

The net proceeds, after deducting 
all expenses, amounted to $1330.30, 
which was divided between the nine 
clubs participating, in proportion to 
the value of the tickets sold by each 
club. 

The same group of clubs, plus a 
few more within a few miles radius 
of Detroit, expect to present another 
such spectacle next year, and hope 
within a few years to have developed 
such an ice-mindedness in the people 
that it will be the most anticipated ice 
event of the entire winter season. 

The proceeds are to be devoted to 
under-privileged child and boys and 
girls work of the various clubs. 





NOTHER milestone along’ the 
A right-of-way of Kiwanis was 
passed on January 21. 

The nineteenth anniversary of the 
birth of Kiwanis was appropriately ob- 
served on the night of January 23, at 
the birthplace of the organization, De- 
troit, Michigan. The large ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler furnished the set- 
ting where approximately 400 gath- 
ered in a sipirit of good fellowship. 

The guests of honor were many 
and notable. They included Interna- 
tional President Joshua L. Johns and 
Mrs. Johns; International Trustee 
Claude A. Dock and Mrs. Dock; 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
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Parker and Mrs. Parker; Gover- 
nor Gordon S. Dodington of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District; Gov- 
ernor Joseph G. Prance of the Michi- 
gan District and Mrs. Prance; Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Arthur 
E. Pierpont and Mrs. Pierpont; Past 
District Governor Edward B. Flack 
and Mrs. Flack; Past District Governor 
and President of the first Kiwanis 
club, Donald A. Johnston and Mrs. 
Johnston; Past District Governor 
Lewis C. Reimann and Mrs. Reimann; 
Past District Governor Rev. William 
Chapman; District Secretary-Treasur- 
er Forney W. Clement and Mrs. Clem- 
ent; Lieutenant Governors Albert C. 
Dunham and Mrs. Dunham of Division 
I.; Robert T. Allen and Mrs. Allen of 
Division V.; and James Frank Morris 
and Mrs. Morris of Division VI. 

Harry A. Young, member of the first 
Kiwanis club and Immediate Past 
President of the Detroit club, was gen- 
eral chaiman and master of ceremon- 
ies. 

Following a half hour reception for 
the guests, dinner was served at six- 
thirty, during which music was fur- 
nished by the All-City High School 
Orchestra. 

After partaking of the epicurean 
delights arranged by J. Henry Pichler, 
Manager of the Statler, and member 
of the Detroit club, the entire group 
joined in a great Kiwanis song-fest, 
led by that efficient master of club and 
community singing, former Interna- 
tional Chairman of Music, Foster C. 
Jones. Then followed singing of Wal- 
ter Miles’ great Kiwanis song, ‘‘Michi- 
gan.”’ 

Entertainment was provided by Har- 
old Sherman, reader, and the Ambas- 
sador Male Quartet. 

District Governor Dodington 
brought greetings from the Canadian 
Kiwanians, and extended an invitation 
for all to attend that great Interna- 
tional Convention to be held in To- 
ronto, June 10 to 14. District Gov- 
ernor Prance responded. 

International Secretary Parker, who 
is one of the regular attendants at the 
birthday parties, gave a short talk. 

Chairman Young called upon Inter- 
national Trustee Dock to introduce the 
principal speaker of the evening, In- 
ternational President Johns. He took 
as his subject, “The Need of an En- 
lightened and Aggressive Citizenship 
Today.” 

Following completion of the pro- 
gram, dancing was enjoyed, the music 
being furnished by Kiwanian Ray Gor- 
rell’s orchestra. 

This annual birthday party is spon- 
sored by the Associated Kiwanis Clubs 
of Detroit and Highland Park. It is 
also patronized by many Kiwanians 
throughout the Michigan District, by 
International Officers, and an _ inter- 
national atmosphere is created by the 
presence of a representative from the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. 
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Rochester, New York, Club Whips 
Old Man Depression 


The Spear Plan—What It Did 


and How To Do I# 


By RALPH S. GOOD 


Chairman of the Publicity Committee 


HE Rochester, New York, Kiwanis 

club, fourth oldest club in Interna- 
tional, has been enjoying enviable ex- 
periences during the current year. It 
has had some gratifying and profitable 
results, all because it elected an un- 
usual president for 19338. 

President Clyde Spear was the first 
in Rochester, New York, to sponsor the 
Asheville, North Carolina, plan for a 
“Best Kiwanian” contest. The outline 
of that appeared in the September, 
1933, issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
The fact that the plan was carried out 
in Rochester during the early part of 
this year is not news at this time. But 
the outcome of that contest is a mat- 
ter of news. This article is being writ- 
ten in order to pass on to the other 
clubs in International what Rochester, 
New York, has countenanced and how 
under the “Spear Plan,” we believe we 
solved what might otherwise have been 
a serious situation. 

After the results of the “Best Ki- 
wanian” contest were known, our 
president became somewhat concerned. 
Twenty-six new members had been 
thrown into our laps almost over night. 
I had heard him say on several oc- 
casions that in his opinion, no organi- 
zation could assimilate more than ten 
to fifteen additional of its total mem- 
bership over a period of a year, and 
make any sort of a job out of it. There- 
fore to him this was a problem, in 
view of our approximate 25% increase 
in membership. 

A few days after the above men- 
tioned contest had closed, President 
Clyde hit upon a plan of getting these 
new members Kiwanis minded, by not 
only putting them down to a real job, 
but by getting them innoculated with 
the Kiwanis spirit and have them truly 
represent International’s motto, “We 
Build.” 

The story of how the new members 
were moulded into the Rochester club 
can best be told by giving the details, 
so that other clubs which might wish 
to adopt the plan, may be in a posi- 
tion to know exactly how it worked. 

Under the strictest secrecy a letter 
was sent by President Clyde to each 
new member. In that letter was in- 
corporated an invitation to a dinner 
to be given at our headquarters in the 
Hotel Seneca a few evenings later. 
Past President Simon H. Reynolds and 
Secretary A. E. Goodell were the only 
two “old”? members to be “let in” on 
the plan. At the appointed hour every 
new member, somewhat thrilled by the 


secrecy of the affair, appeared. After 
the dinner dishes had been cleared 
away, President Clyde unfolded his 
plan. “He wanted to find out what 
kind of stuff these new members were 
made of.’? He wanted to “put some- 
thing over” on the old timers. He 
painted a picture of discouragement, 
stating that this was the very worst 
year in history to secure memberships 
in any organization and that it was 
then the worst time of the year, even 
under favorable conditions, to try it. 
He concluded, however, that if it could 
be done, it would indeed be a rare ac- 
complishment. The thought was, with- 
out letting anyone else in on the secret, 
that each man present, during the next 
thirty days, step out and help secure 
twenty-six additional members (one 
newer member for each new member 
recently taken in). The appeal was 
unanimously accepted and adopted. A 
general chairman from the group was 
selected, team captains appointed and 
the campaign was under way. 

The various captains held secret 
luncheons with their teammates at 
stated intervals during the contest, and 
on three occasions the entire group 
met in a secret place for the purpose 
of a checkup, and devising ways and 
means of assisting those who had not 
yet secured his man. 

The method of working out the pro- 
gram we believe was made possible 





CLYDE G. SPEAR 


President of the Rochester club last year; now a 





t-governor in the New York District and 
e member of the International Committee on 
Attendance. 
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due to the fact that at the beginning 
of the year President Clyde had ap- 
pointed a secret committee to act on 
“Classification and Membership.” It 
can therefore be seen that it was pos- 
sible to carry on a secret drive in 
view of such a committee. The stunt 
proved to be a 100% venture, because 
the new members, to a man, produced 
one new member each. An evening 
ladies’ meeting was then announced to 
the entire club membership to be held 
a couple of weeks hence. The party 
was to be a new members’ affair. They 
had full charge of all entertainment, 
because no old member knew anything 
of the above plan. 

It was a big affair with much enter- 
tainment, and dancing afterward. Our 
speaker was one of the new members 
in the person of Dr. Frank Sayers, 
Pastor of The Baptist Temple. He is 
one of the country’s outstanding dy- 
namic speakers of today. All the new 
members, each presented his baby 
member and his wife. To say that the 
old members present were taken off 
their feet would indeed be putting it 
mildly. Enthusiasm rolled high, and 
during the meeting, William Hohmann, 
chairman of the new member drive, 
arose and challenged all the older men 
to a real fight “in the open.” John 
Hoefflin, acting for the older members, 
accepted the invitation, and a by-prod- 
uct of the “Spear Plan” was launched, 
then and there, with a slogan “Every 
Member Get a Member.” 

Because of the unexcelled record 
made by the new members in their 
secret drive, the older members of the 
club now say that they will endeavor 
to show that they still have left within 
themselves the necessary fortitude, 
pep and fighting spirit which should 
end by moving our club from sixth 
place, to be the third largest club in 
the New York District. From all in- 
dications by the way the campaign 
started off, it will most likely be an- 
other success, in view of the fact that 
five new members were added to the 
roster on November 8, the day the 
campaign was formally launched. 

Not only did the “Spear Plan” 
prove to be a success, in that it in- 
stilled into the older new members 
the true Kiwanis spirit, but it also 
created a condition whereby they were 
made “workers.” As a result of that 
initiation into Kiwanis, these new men, 
from that time on, have almost over- 
night become as much enthused about, 
and as much of a booster for Kiwanis 
as the majority of our old members. 
It also gave President Clyde, with the 
assistance of Past President Si Rey- 
nolds and Secretary Al Goodell, an op- 
portunity to find out the quality of the 
new timber inducted into our club. 

Well, the good old Rochester, New 
York, club doesn’t know where she’s 
going to stop, but we’re having lots of 
fun—and most important of all, we are 


-on our way—thanks to President 


Clyde. 
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® Burlington, North 
Carolina, Holds Clinic 

During two months of 1933, a free 
tonsil, adenoid and dental clinic was 
financed and conducted by Kiwanians 
of Burlington and the Service League, 
assisted by the Nurses Association. 
The school teachers selected 200 chil- 
dren, who were apparently needing 
attention and were unable to pay for 
the service. Of the number selected, 
177 were examined by Kiwanis physi- 
cians and dentists. There were 170 
children found with physical defects 
needing correction and only seven 
children considered normal. 

Among the 170 defective children, 
125 needed dental attention, 112 had 
diseased adenoids and tonsils, forty- 
one had eye trouble and seventy-four 
were underweight and were suffering 
general physical impairments. 

The Service League ladies visited 
the homes and secured permission of 
the parents to allow their children to 
be operated upon or treated and also 
investigated the financial ability of 
each parent. A permanent record was 
made of each case. 

Each Thursday morning for eight 
weeks, five operations were performed 
for the removal of tonsils and ad- 


enoids, totalling forty operations. 
Dental attention, limited to prophy- 
laxis, fillings and extractions, were 


given to twelve children, each child 
having several defective teeth. 
Burlington Kiwanians plan to re- 
vive this work among deserving school 
children and, if possible, raise a fund 
sufficient to supply glasses to children 
who are handicapped by defective vi- 
sion and unable to advance in school. 


*® Augusta, Georgia, Has 
Home-Coming; Cotton and 
Corn Contests 

Families have them, churches have 
them, schools and colleges have them, 
so why shouldn’t Kiwanis clubs have 
them? 

That’s the way the Augusta Kiwanis 
club looked at the situation, and that’s 
why a day was set aside as Home- 
Coming Day for the club. 

The Augusta club was built in 
1920, and at the end of every year 
there were a few “graduates.” The 


idea came to Owen R. Cheatham, past 
president, that it would be a good idea 
to get ail the old grads back for a big 


day—and that’s just what happened. 

The mechanical part of the program 
consisted of checking the rosters of 
all the years, and mailing invitations 
to the former members. Augusta Ki- 
wanians felt that it would be a great 
movement to have all the former mem- 
bers back again, and the Membership 
Committee felt that quite a few could 
be brought back into the club. 

The efforts of those who checked the 
old rolls and sent the formal invitations 
were well rewarded, for when the 
meeting started there were seventy- 
seven old members back for a day. 
In fact, the success was far beyond the 
hopes of those who had rather timidly 
come forward with the idea some 
months previously. 








About Minstrel Shows 


An enormous amount of credit is due 
all those club members who have de- 
voted so much time and talent toward 
the successful promotion of minstrel 
shows and other forms of theatrical 
entertainment. So many activities of 
this nature are reported that there 
isn’t space enough in the limited pages 
of the magazine to cover these activi- 
ties. Usually a very good photograph 
is taken of the entire cast of such 
shows, many of which are augmented 
by wives, daughters and friends. There 
is no rule why one picture can be pub- 
lished and not the other. It is a case 
of either publishing all of the pictures 
that come in or publishing none and 
since space limitations are so great and 
the cost of engravings will amount to 
some considerable figure in a year, The 
Kiwanis Magazine has long adopted the 
policy of not using any of the photo- 
graphs—a policy not dictated by any- 
body, but rather dictated by the cir- 
cumstances. This note of explanation 
is due all those thousands of Kiwanians 
who work so hard to put over such 
shows, which have in past years raised 
so many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, all of which has gone into worthy 
channels. 

All those clubs that are thinking of 
putting on minstrel shows or other 
types of shows can do well by corre- 
sponding with those clubs that have suc- 
cessfully put on such shows and they 
are listed in the booklet “Kiwanis Ac- 


tivities,” published annually. 


The fellowship period of the meeting 
was a big factor in the success of the 
day. Each Kiwanian was assigned 
former Kiwanians to call and ask them 
to meet him at the luncheon. He 
served as a committee to welcome the 
former members, and see that he met 


every one before the meeting. The 
way in which the Kiwanians handled 
this caused a most inspirational spect- 
acle. 

Guy Hurlbutt, former secretary of 
the club and livewire song leader for 
several years, established the distance 
record for the meeting by traveling 
more than 200 miles to take part. The 
cheer that greeted him when he led 
the club’s “Alma Mater” showed that 
the old members were still Kiwanians 
at heart, notwithstanding their absence 
from the club. 

A special program was arranged, the 
principal feature of which was an ad- 
dress by Judge Harry D. Reed, now 
of Columbia, South Carolina, and a 
past governor of the Georgia District. 
He delivered a very appropriate talk 
on the application of Kiwanis ideals 
toward solving the economic ills. 

Following the talk by Judge Reed, 
Elroy G. Smith, one of the charter 
members, addressed the meeting and 
expressed on behalf of the club the 
pleasure and satisfaction that all en- 
joyed in having the old members back 
again and stated that Augusta Ki- 
wanians would be glad to have them 
come back into the club and help 
carry on. 

James A. Young, past president, 
gave an inspirational talk. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, 
many of the former members stated 
they had thoroughly enjoyed the meet- 
ing and signified their intention of 
returning to the club at an early date. 

While it has not yet been decided 
officially, it is practically certain that 
Home-Coming Day will be an annual 
feature of the Augusta club’s program, 
and for an enjoyable program, and one 
that is quite different from any others 
presented, the Augusta club can rec- 
ommend the idea to all clubs. 








In 1926, Augusta Kiwanians began 
sponsoring five-acre cotton and corn 
contests. The purpose of this work 
was to induce the farmers to grow 
larger yields of cotton per acre. 
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Augusta, Georgia, Kiwanians recently held a Home-Coming Day for all former members and seventy- 
seven were present at the luncheon. 


The first year seventy-five or eighty 
farmers enrolled in these eontests, and 
$500 in cash and merchandise were 
awarded the winners in the fall. In 
1927 the same amount of prize money 
and merchandise was given. In 1928 
the interest in these contests had 
grown to the extent that $800 in cash 
and prizes was readily given by the 
banks and merchants in Augusta. This 
amount was maintained in 1929 and 
1930, which were the peak years. In 
1931, 1932 and 19338 a total of $1,275 
in cash and prizes was awarded, mak- 
ing a grand total for the eight years 
of $4,675. The Augusta Clearing 
House for several years gave $200 and, 
in addition to this, the Citizens and 
Southern, and the Georgia Railroad 
Banks gave $100 each. 

These contests have been one of the 
important factors in improved methods 
of farming and the use of improved 
seed. Hundreds of bushels of the very 
best corn and cotton seed have been 
placed throughout the country. 

Some of the yields in both cotton 
and corn have been unusually good. 
The highest yield of corn made on 
lowland farm land was sixty-eight 
bushels per acre. The largest yield of 
cotton was made in 19338 and was 
4,126 lbs. of lint, or a fraction over 
eight bales. The total value of the 
lint and seed was $441.80 with a net 
profit of $274.80, or a profit of $54.96 
per acre. This yield was made by 
Curtis Pennington, who has been in 
4-H Club work during the past six 
years. 

The Committee on Agriculture dur- 
ing the past three years has been com- 
posed of James A. Baggs, Dewey H. 
Johnson, Henry D. Rhodes and County 
Agent Bright McConnell. This com- 
mittee selects some outstanding speak- 
er to address the winners and the 
Kiwanis club at their annual meeting 
in December. 

In 1933, Hon. Paul Brown, Congress- 
man from the Tenth District, was the 
principal speaker and he was high in 
his praise to the Kiwanis club for sup- 
porting such an important project for 


the farmers in the Augusta territory. 
These contests are open not only to 
farmers in Richmond County, but 
Columbia, Burke and Jefferson Coun- 
ties. In fact, only about thirty-five 
per cent of the prizes in 1933 were 
won by Richmond County farmers. 


@ "Best Kiwanian" Contest 
In Brockport, New York 


On September 13, the Kiwanis Club 
of Brockport, New York, started a 
“Best Kiwanian”’ Contest, closely fol- 
lowing the rules and regulations of 
the contest run so successfully by the 
Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New York, 
which, in turn, was modeled after a 
contest followed by the Asheville, 
North Carolina, club. Quite a number 
of Kiwanis clubs are taking up this 
contest and each, in turn, finds it to 
be a popular and successful way, not 
only of building up good will in the 
club, but building up membership, re- 
instating old members, getting mem- 
bers to know one another better by 
personal visits to their homes or offices 


Woodbury, New Jersey, Kiwanians sponsor a boys’ band. 
A. Bowersox, who recently reorganized the high school band of the city. 
to a total of thirty-six. The band has played for several Kiwanis functions, 


from eighteen 
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and building up a greater esprit de 
corps. 

Here in Brockport, attendance for 
the first meeting counted two points 
and for consecutive meetings the 
points doubled each week. A mem- 
ber was penalized if he missed a meet- 
ing by the number of points that would 
have been coming to him had he at- 
tended. The possible points for at- 
tendance 100% for ten weeks were 
2,046. One hundred points were given 
for reinitiation of a former member. 
200 points for a new member, 25 for 
bringing a guest, 50 for visitation of 
fellow members, and 25 more for at- 
tending some other club meeting. 

Two teams were in the field—Col- 
lins and Thompson. The Collins team 
was victorious with a total of 36,063 
points. Henry E. MacArthur, 1933 
Lieutenant Governor of Division V., 
was declared the “Best Kiwanian.” He 
was on Thompson’s team and produced 
4,971 points. P. A. Blossom and Harry 
Greene of the Collins team followed 
with 8,848 and 3,646 points, respec- 
tively. 

Eight new members were added to 
the roster and Brockport Kiwanians 
report, “Too much cannot be said of 
the endorsement of this scheme for 
inciting interest in a club.” 


® Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
Has Kiwanis Park 

Through the efforts of Robert J. 
Rhinehart and his Kiwanis Park Com- 
mittee, the club’s project, the Kiwanis 
Park, has been made a C. W. A. proj- 
ect and $18,000 is now being spent 
in building another lake, a swimming 
pool, other lodges, roads, baseball field, 
tennis courts, etc. The Kiwanis Park 
will have a value of approximately 
$40,000 when it is finished and will 
be under the management of the Ki- 
wanis committee, although it is now 
owned by the City of Pine Bluff. The 
park had to be deeded to the city be- 








It is under the direction of Kiwanian C. 
The organization has grown 


played at all the high school footbali games last fall, and has been entertained by the Woodbury 


ub at a banquet 















fore the C. W. A. funds could be used 
in further development. 


® Corn Palace Holds Interest 
in Mitchell, South Dakota 

The World’s Only Corn Palace is lo- 
cated in Mitchell, South Dakota, and 
an Exposition has been held each year 
for more than forty years. It is 
widely known, pictures of the Palace 
have appeared in London papers, and 
about 100,000 people visit the City of 
Mitchell each year during Corn Palace 
week. It is an entertainment that at- 
tracts the whole Northwest. 

Each year this Palace is decorated 
with corn and other grains. In 1933 
the committee found itself without 
funds to continue this event, as the 
money was tied up in a closed bank. 
At the suggestion of Kiwanian Milton 
E. Dowdell, the Kiwanis Club of 
Mitchell offered to decorate one of the 
panels, and the suggestion was car- 
ried to other Service clubs and the 
American Legion, with the result that 
each panel was decorated, and the 
Exposition was successfully staged. 

The Palace made a nice gain in 
revenue and Kiwanian Wallace J. Mac- 
Lean, acting as general chairman of 
the Corn Palace Committee, is entitled 
to much credit for the success of the 
affair. 


@Annual Harvest Festival Fills 
Need in Sturgis, Kentucky 

The annual harvest festival spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club of Sturgis, 
with the assistance of the business men 
of Sturgis, was held late last fall and 
proved to be the largest and most suc- 
cessful of Union County activities in 
promoting better relations between 
rural and urban communities. Over 
2,500 people attended the programs 
and display rooms. The number of 
exhibits of poultry, farm products, 
eanned foods, and needle work far 
surpassed those of previous years. The 
booth exhibits of wholesalers and 
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The World’s Only Corn Palace—Mitchell, South Dakota. 


manufacturers were not only attractive 
but educational both to the people of 
the towns and country. 

The 4-H Clubs of Union County took 
active part in the programs presented 
for the instruction of all and the at- 
tractive window displays of their ac- 
complishments were interesting. On 
one day the rural schools of the trade 
area sent over 600 children for the 
programs. 

A street carnival on the evening of 
the first day of the festival proved a 
social hour for all. Old-time activities 
were presented to the amusement of 
all for the revival of former activities. 
People from adjoining counties were 
present to participate in the festivi- 
ties and to visit the various displays. 

Interesting discussions presented 
under the direction of H. K. Gale, 
Union County Fair Agent, were: “The 
New Era” by H. L. Schwietert, Gen- 
eral Development Agent for the Illinois 
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Central Railroad; “A Live Stock Pro- 
gram for Kentucky” by L. J. Horlacker 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Kentucky; “‘Tomorrow’s 
Men and Women” by J. W. Whitehouse 
of Lexington, Kentucky; and “Live 
Abundantly” by Miss Alma Weldon of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

The annual harvest festival is one 
event to which the people of Sturgis 
and surrounding territory look for- 
ward with increased interest. It has 
been the ambition of the Kiwanis club, 
with the codperation of the business 
men, to promote a more friendly re- 
lation between the farmers and town 
people of Sturgis. This annual festival] 
has proved to be the best means of so 
doing, and Sturgis Kiwanians feel as 
if every effort to arrange the programs 
and displays was fully repaid in in- 
creased business and a better under- 
standing of the problems of city and 
town dwellers. 


® Flushing, New York, 
Conducts Oratorical Contest 

For the past four years the Kiwanis 
Club of Flushing has very successfully 
conducted an oratorical contest be- 
tween the school children of Flushing. 

Permission for the contest is ob- 
tained from the District Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, who presents 
a list of the schools to compete in this 
contest. The schools are then notified 
and each school holds an elimination 
contest, sending the winner to a meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Flushing 
to meet in competition with the win- 
ners from all other schools in the ter- 
ritory. 

The winner from each school is 
awarded a bronze medal suitably en- 
graved as to the purpose for which the 
medal was awarded. The winner of 
the contest as Flushing is awarded a 
silver medal which is also suitably en- 
graved. The school from which the 
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Nephi, Utah, Kiwanians sponsored an old shoe matinee for the benefit of children who were unable 


to attend school on account of a lack of footwear. 
> P. L. Jones, Chairman of the club Committee on 


At left: Secretary E. H. Steele. At right: Dr. 
Under. 


Three hundred and sixteen pairs were collected 


Privileged Child. 
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winner was sent is then awarded a 
silver loving cup which is presented 
by the president of the club at the 
commencement exercises. 

All the addresses made by the chil- 
dren are from a subject selected by 
themselves and must begin with the 


word “Why” and be composed by 
them. The winner of the 1933 con- 
test was Robert Imbrie of Public 


School No. 41, and his subject was 
“Why Good Example.” 

The judges consisted of the Hon. 
James T. Hallinan, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York; Hon. James J. Conroy, Assistant 
District Attorney of Queens County; 
and Thomas G. O’Brien, 1933 Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Division I. 

Flushing Kiwanians have received a 
great amount of favorable publicity in 
connection with this fine activity and 
it is their hope to widen the scope of 
the good work. 


® Westminster, Maryland, 
Sponsors Girl Winner 


Naomi Shoemaker, Woodbine, Car- 
roll County, Maryland, received the 
honor of placing first in the style 
dress revue held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the twelfth National Boys 
and Girls 4-H Club Congress held 
from December 1 to 9. The State of 
Maryland is very proud of Miss Shoe- 
maker because she is the first 4-H 
Club girl from this state to win this 
award and the Kiwanis Club of West- 
minster is particularly proud because 
it sponsored her activities, as well as 
the activities of all other 4-H Club 
boys and girls in the county. As a re- 
ward she will receive a solid gold 
medal and a trip to historic American 
shrines in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Washington, next June and July. 

Miss Shoemaker won first place in 
the contests held at the Carroll Coun- 
ty Fair in August, 1933, and also 








Miss Nsom: Shoemaker. 


placed first in the contests for sports 
dresses held during the annual 4-H 
Club Week at the University of Mary- 
land in the same month. Due to her 
success in these contests her outfit be- 
came eligible for winning national 
honors, which she finally did in De- 
cember. The outfit consists of a tweed 
coat, hat, skirt, blouse, wool gloves, 
and pocketbook, all of which were 
made by the contestant. 

Instruction in garment making by 
Miss Agnes Slindee, home demonstra- 
tion agent for Carroll County, and 
Miss Helen Shelby, clothing specialist 
for the State Extension Service, were 
contributing factors to the success of 
the Carroll County girl in this con- 
test, according to Miss Dorothy Em- 
erson, State Girls’ Club agent. 

For eight years Miss Shoemaker 
has been a 4-H Club member and at 
various times has served as president, 
secretary-treasurer, and reporter of 
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the club in her community. She is 
also an active worker in her Grange. 
Her home is on the ninety-acre farm 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Shoemaker, and she is a graduate of 
Sykesville High School. 


@ Alexandria, Minnesota, 
Proud of Girls’ Drum Corps 


An organization which has become 
widely known in the Northwest, during 
the past four years, is the Alexandria 
high school girls’ drum corps of Alex- 
andria, Minnesota, which was organ- 
ized by Kiwanian H. W. Arentson, 
Supervisor of Music in the schools. 

This drum corps has made hundreds 
of appearances during the four years 
of its existence and has served as a 
good will representative of the City 
of Alexandria. It has won honors and 
special awards at many conventions in 
Minnesota. This drum corps has made 
four good will tours, visiting cities and 
towns in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, traveling in a special bus, 
accompanied by chaperons; the school 
nurse, Elizabeth Goodrich; Kiwanian 


Arentson, director; and Kiwanian 
H. N. Peterson, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


During the past season the drum 
corps has appeared in over a hundred 
cities and towns in the first six of the 
above mentioned states, and _ has 
traveled over 4,000 miles, appearing 
before thousands of people in parade 
and concert. 

Excellent coédperation has been re- 
ceived from Kiwanis clubs in the many 
cities and towns visited, and the many 
tours of the drum corps were ar- 
ranged by the Alexandria Chamber of 
Commerce, of which P. H. Unumb is 
Secretary. 

The personnel of the drum corps, 
composed of thirty girls, is as follows: 
Drum Major—Pearl V. Johnson; 
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Alexandna, Minnesou, Aiwanmians are proud of their high school girls’ drum corps. 
drum corps, and is Supervisor of Music in the schools. 


At right: Kiwanian 
is Miss Pearl V. Johnson, Drum Major. 


H. N. Peterson, Superintendent of Schools. 


At extreme left: Kiwanian H. W. Arentson, who organized the 


Directly behind him, seated, 
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Drums—Helene Loseth, Ruth Jenson, 
Anna Hall, Evelyn Wagner, Inez Bau- 
man, Ada Belle Halstead, Frances 
Jane Peterson, Hazel Hustad, Velma 
Fleming, Doris Weety, Frances Grif- 
fith, Jean Larson; Bass Drums—Mar- 
jorie Youtz, Mary McCabe; Cymbals— 
Gail and Marjorie Nichols; Bugles— 
Lois McCabe, Dorothy Watters, Nora 
Anderson, Elizabeth Bryant, Eileen 


Hubbell, Elaine McArdell, Florence 
Anderson, Alice Thompson, Mary Rip- 
ley, Florence West, June Fleming, 
Marjorie Thompson. 

The girls, who are members of the 
corps, look forward to their trips, 
which have become of an educational 
value to them, and Alexandria is very 
proud of its drum corps, which has 
become so favorably known. 
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Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona Has Fine 
Gain in Membership 


By CHARLES B. STAMBAUGH, SECRETARY 


ARLY in November of 1933 the 
Officers and Board of Directors of 
Phoenix club decided that the 

membership of the club could and 
should be materially increased. This 
was very thoroughly impressed on 
them by President J. O. Sexson who 
in turn received his inspiration from 
his attendance at the District Conven- 
tion where Governor Vic Housholder 
brought this need of increased mem- 
bership, very forcibly, before the dele- 
gates. 

At a meeting of all officers and di- 
rectors that lasted into the “wee sma 
hours” a plan of action for this mem- 
bership campaign was mapped out and 
a special committee of four out of 
this group was appointed to work out 
the details and be the arbitrators, as a 
contest was decided upon to be the 
most conducive to results. 

The membership at that time was 
74 and the club was divided into two 
tribes, the Apaches and the Navajos. 
The division was made by taking the 
first thirty-five names on the roster to 
comprise the Apache tribe and the 
remaining thirty-five to make up the 
Navajo tribe. The Committee of Four 
were Medicine Men and not on either 
tribe. 

Next the chief of each tribe had to 
be selected and it ‘was realized that 
leadership in a contest of this kind 
would be the secret of its success or 
the reason for its failure. It so hap- 
pened that District Governor Vic 
Housholder’s name was in the Apache 
Group and Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Membership Committee Wesley 
Knorpp was a Navajo. These men 
are both very busy individuals and the 
committee was apprehensive that they 
would, on account of their business 
have to decline the leadership of their 
respective tribes so a plan whereby 
they would be drafted by their own 
groups was adopted. 

At the next club meeting following 
this directors’ meeting, a special seat- 
ing arrangement was developed that 
would separate the two groups. As 
each man entered the room he was 
directed to either the Apache or Nav- 
ajo side of the room. The tables car- 


the 


ried Navajo and Apache signs and this 
seating arrangement was continued 
throughout the contest. 

Keymen in each group were in- 
structed to pass the word along that 
when President Sexson in his explana- 
tion of the contest got to the point of 
the selection of chiefs, each tribe 
would start a war cry, the Apaches for 
Governor Vic for their Chief and the 
Navajos for Wesley Knorpp for theirs. 
This ‘worked out beautifully, each ac- 
cepted and the battle was on. 

Quality was not sacrificed for quan- 
tity and this was religiously adhered to 
by both tribes. A scoring system was 
set up that scored both premiums and 
penalties and the weekly bulletin car- 
ried the progress of each tribe. 

For each new name a prospective 
member, the tribe was given 100 scalps 
if the name was approved; for each 
new member secured, 1500 scalps 
were tallied; for each old member re- 
instated, 1000 scalps were given. 

In the attendance contest which was 
part of our Apache-Navajo War of 
1933 penalties, in scalps, counted 
against lack of attendance, increasing 
for consecutive absences. Bonuses 
for perfect attendance were also 
counted in scalps. 

Open classifications were studied. 
The classified sections of the telephone 
and city directories were used. Lists 
were compiled from these and the 
names were taken by tribe members 
who were acquainted with them or had 
business contacts with them. All 
names were passed on before the con- 
tacts were made thus avoiding any 
embarrassment. The campaign was 
carried on very quietly so far as the 
outside world was _ concerned but 
there was plenty of ballyho at the 
meetings. 

Tribe meetings were held in be- 
tween club meetings, and special di- 
rectors’ meetings were held weekly to 
pass on the names turned in by the 
tribes. A friendly rivalry developed 
that brought worlds of fun into the 
elub meetings. At one meeting the 
Navajos all came attired in Navajo 
blankets and Indian headdress. 

The outcome of the contest devel- 
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oped that the Navajos were the win- 
ners securing 38 new members to the 
Apaches 26, a total of 64 members, 
10 of whom are former members of 
the club and two former members of 
outside clubs, and as this is being writ- 
ten and as a direct result of the cam- 
paign, seven more have come into the 
club, which brings the membership of 
the Phoenix club to the net figure of 
141 as four deletions were recorded at 
the end of the year. 

The Phoenix club is proud of its 
achievement. The new members are 
all high class representatives of their 
various classifications and are entering 
into the spirit of Kiwanis most whole- 
heartedly and are thus facilitating im- 
mensely the problem of assimilation 
and acquaintance. Lapel buttons have 
been given to each new member by an 
old member calling on him at his place 
of business and personally delivering 
the button to him. Attendance for 
January averaged 81% which is not 
bad for a group of 141. 

Now is the psychological time for 
membership increase. Men are em- 
erging from the doldrums of the de- 
pression and are welcoming the fel- 
lowship and diversion that goes with 
a Kiwanis membership. 








® Educational Assistance Plan 
In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

An idea started by one member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City is 
going so fast that Day Fezler, secre- 
tary of the club, writes that it will 
probably become one of that club’s 
major objectives. Last summer, Ki- 
wanian H. Edward Smith, the young- 
est member ever to be elected a direc- 
tor of that club — his age is only 
twenty-six—after a conversation with 
the president of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, hit upon the idea of helping 
worthy young men and women to get 
an education. Kiwanian Smith is 
manager of a thirty-three story build- 
ing in Oklahoma City. He worked out 
a plan of part time jobs for young 
college men to work in the building, 
such as running the elevator, wash- 
ing windows, etc. In that manner he 
provided jobs for thirty students. This 
idea was successful for two reasons. 
First, the calibre of the employees was 
better than previously and the Uni- 
versity was able to enroll students who 
otherwise would not have been able 
to enroll. 

Then Kiwanian Smith appeared be- 
fore the board of directors of the club 
and asked for some money to carry on 
a campaign with other employers in 
the city. The club gave him $75.00 
to spend. He then made personal pleas 
to all employers, asking for part time 
positions and, for that matter, placed 
thirty-five girls and forty men. 

Secretary Day writes: “This type of 
work offers a real opportunity to do 
some real boys and girls work. Usually 
in our boys and girls work we spend a 
lot of time with boys and girls under 
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fourteen and we are rather prone to 
forget those between fourteen and 
s twenty. If any committee of education 
will check high schools and colleges and 
find the boys and girls that are not 
going to school because of the lack 
of funds and then put on a campaign 
similar to the one put on by Kiwanian 
Smith in Oklahoma City, the club will 
be putting back in the school thousands 
of boys and girls who should rightfully 
be there. Incidentally, may I say that 
this campaign of ours carried through 
to successful completion was done by 
a man young in years. Kiwanis will 
\ never fail with such leadership coming 
* forward.” 


@ On the Job at 


Roswell, New Mexico 

With the close of the 1982-1933 school 
year, Roswell Kiwanians completed an 
additional year of splendid service to un- 
der-privileged children through their milk 
fund. During the last month of school, 
1,876 bottles were distributed and thou- 
sands of bottles were disbursed through- 
out the year. 

The club is also interested in Boy 
Scouts and assisted in every way its Boy 
Scout Troop and other individual scouts 
to attend the Camp in the Sacramento 
Mountains. Some of the members even 
personally financed scouts for the dura- 
tion of the camp. 

The Kiwanis Wading. Pool was also 
opened for the summer season to the chil- 
dren of the city, having been thoroughly 

reconditioned. Fresh water was used at 
. regular intervals and hundreds of chil- 
dren sought enjoyment and relief from 
the heat in this pool. 

At the ladies’ night banquet special mu- 
sic was arranged, humorous talks were 
given and appropriate prizes and honors 
were provided for the winners and ladies. 
The program was in charge of Kiwanian 
A. H. Clark. 

In the spring of 1933 the Committee on 
Agriculture of the club made recommen- 
dations that the building of this camp be 
sponsored by the club and today the camp 
is a reality and a monument to Kiwanis 
energy and efforts. 


honor. 
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Living Monuments at Youngstown, Ohio 


Unique in the annals of Kiwanis 
history was an event which took place 
in Youngstown, Ohio, last fall. It was 
conceived by a charter member of the 
club, and carried through to a success- 
ful conclusion by him, with the as- 
sistance of several club committees 
and one of his best friends. 

There are fifteen living past presi- 
dents, all of whom, with one exception, 
are still residents of Youngstown, and 
all but two were present at the cere- 
mony held in their honor on that oc- 
casion. 

Wilgert Lodge, where this event 
took place, is the home of William 
and Gertrude Marshall, from whose 
first names, joined and abbreviated, 
comes the name of their beautiful 


estate. “Bill,” as all Kiwanians call 
him, and his gracious wife, have a 
large wooded estate just outside 
the city, and they had _ planned 


for a long time to initiate some signal 
honor to their friends who had served 
faithfully in their respective years as 
presidents of the Youngstown Kiwanis 
club. 


Finally an inspiration came to them 








*pacious grounds at the Marshall home. 


and they realized that in their own 
estate was the solution. What finer 
gesture could they make than to share 
their home with these men and per- 
petuate their names by dedicating to 
them, while yet living, suitable mem- 
orials of their service. So _ they 
selected large fine living trees, one for 
each past president, one for the pres- 
ent president, and one for the Kiwanis 
club itself, and upon each tree placed 
large stainless steel plates, symbolic of 
Youngstown itself, bearing the name 
of the president and the year of his 
service. A large tree bearing a larger 
plate was selected for the club, and this 
tree is located near the entrance, so 
that all who enter may see the Kiwanis 
plate and realize that this estate truly 
stands for the Kiwanis ideals. 

The dedicatory address was made 
by David Parker Reese, a close friend 
of the Marshalls, and his address, to- 
gether with a beautiful photograph of 
the grove in printed form, was pre- 
sented after the ceremony as a souvenir 
of the occasion. The gift was accepted 
by the present president. To make the 
occasion more impressive, the lieuten- 
ant governor of Division IX., under 
whose jurisdiction the Youngstown 
club functions, gave a very appropriate 
address of appreciation. 

After the ceremony, the ladies of 
the club served a picnic dinner during 
which, and as a fitting aftermath, 
group singing and glee club harmoniz- 
ing served to make the occasion a 
truly Kiwanis meeting. Later in the 
evening, the group adjourned to the 
veranda and to the lawn adjacent to 
it and listened to a very fine musical 
program given in the honor of Ki- 
wanis by the faculty and alumnae of 
the Danas Musical Institute of War- 
ren, Ohio. 


It is planned to continue this prac- 
tice each year, adding the name of 
each president as his term expires. 





Above: Similar plates bearing the names of the past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Youngstown, Ohio, were placed on trees dedicated in their 
eft: A group of past presidents at the entrance of the Marshall home where the dedicatory services took place. 


At right: A view of the 
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Englewood, Chicago, Club Has Wide 


Range of Activities in One Year 
By HARRY HIMMEL 


Immediate Past President 


Chicago, is a most active club. It 

is one of those clubs whose activi- 
ties are numerous and worth while. 
This story attempts to summarize some 
of our activities. 

The club has an active Good Will 
Committee. The members are putting 
good will into practice because, during 
nine months of the year 1933, the com- 
mittee and president of the club called 
on every member in his place of busi- 
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ness. 

The Public Affairs Committee se- 
cured 3,300 signatures on a petition 
for a bus line on an important street 
in their section. This committee is 
also working on the matter of securing 
lights on other streets and “stop” and 
“go” lights on still others. It is work- 
ing to secure a new highway through 
the district to aid in faster transporta- 
tion through Chicago. The club helped 
a church to get out of debt by aiding 
them in putting on a charity ball and 
worked in connection with the South 
Side Day at the World’s Fair, when 
over 8,500 children attended the fair 
in one day and over 1,000 of them 
through the activity of the club mem- 
bers. 

One week last December the club 
conducted a “Police Courtesy Week” 
for the purpose of selecting the most 
courteous police officer in Englewood, 
one of the busy thickly populated sec- 
tions of Chicago. During this event 
over 1,200 votes were cast by inter- 
ested parties, who expressed the desire 
for the selection of certain patrolmen. 
The police of Englewood Station were 
all notified that such an event would 
take place. The local and metropolitan 
newspapers gave the event much pub- 
licity two weeks in advance. The first 
prize was a silver loving cup; the 
second prize was a suit of clothes and 
a hat and the third prize was a pair of 
shoes, shirt, tie, pair of socks and a 
suit of underwear. The club was com- 
plimented publicly by the mayor of 
Chicago and the police commissioner 
for their interest in the welfare of the 
Police Department. 

For the third consecutive year the 
club opened their Christmas cheer sta- 
tion in a vacant store. Clothing and 
old toys were solicited, the latter being 
repaired and repainted by the Boy 
Scouts. Over 1,000 people were taken 
eare of from this station and the mem- 
bers of the club investigated each case. 
Many letters from outstanding civic 
leaders complimented the club very 
highly on this activity. 

For several years the business houses 
and residents of this territory have had 


to put up with an ever increasing 
amount of Hallowe’en pranks which 
began to approach vandalism. Last 
year the club came to the conclusion 
that there would be nothing better 
than a big parade to distract the atten- 
tion of the boys in the neighborhood, 
unless it was a big fire, so all of the 
bands of the district were invited to 
participate in one big parade and a 
large cup was offered to the best band 
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marching. Warehouses, stores and 
homes were solicited for old furniture, 
packing cases and lumber and this was 
placed in a large clearing space. 
Newspapers advertised the event and 
twenty merchandise prizes were offered 
for the most original costumes. Five 
bands and 4,000 youngsters marched 
about six miles and over 10,000 people 
were on hand at the park. After the 
awards were made, they ignited the 
bonfire, almost three stories high, with 
a fire engine on hand to control the 
fire. This affair lasted for three and 
one-half hours and when it was over, 
every one was too tired to do anything 
else but go home. The business men 
and property owners reported that the 
damage this year amounted to less than 
one-tenth that of last year and all of 
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Past Presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, Lllinois. 





Standing, left to right: 


Messrs. Rathje, Blunt, Himmel, Ballantine, McDonnell, and Bassford. Seated, left to right: Messrs. 
Norton, Graybeal, Tegtmeier, Reynolds, Hayden, and Crist. 














Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, Kiwanians conducted a “Police Courtesy Week” for the purpose 

of selecting the most courteous police officer in Englewood. Left to right: Patrolman Durkin, third 

prize winner; Kiwanian Enright, chairman of the event; Capt. Tobin of the Englewood Police; 
Patrolman Hulock, first prize winner: and Patrolman McCarthy, second prize winner. 
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the kids were loud in their praise that 
it was one of the best times they had 
ever had. This will be an annual af- 
fair. The total cost of arrangements 
and prizes was only $31.00, but many 
hundreds of dollars in damage were 
saved. 

The Agricultural Committee of the 
club constructed a large booth at the 
Union Stock Yards during the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition held 
last December, for the purpose of 
giving information to and registering 
visiting Kiwanians and their friends. 
Members were on duty throughout the 
exposition and the registry showed a 
total of 495 Kiwanians who registered 
at that booth. This created a very 
friendly feeling between the farmer 
and the city man and it gave the club 
much favorable publicity. That activity 
will be continued this year. 

The club also has an Indoor Base- 
ball Team which claims the undefeated 
championship of Kiwanis International. 
They admit this is quite a broad state- 
ment, but, as Don Tobin, secretary of 
the club, says, “nevertheless true.” 
This team has played many games with 
Kiwanis clubs throughout Chicago and 
the district and has not yet been 
beaten. This team is anxious to have 
any challenges from any other Kiwanis 
club team. 

Last year, during the spring vaca- 
tion week in the public schools, the club 
sponsored a “Learn-to-Swim Week” at 
the Englewood Y. M. C. A. The un- 
dertaking was advertised in all of the 
schools and over 520 boys enrolled for 
the course, which consisted of five les- 
sons, one hour each day, under expert 
instructors. At the end of the week 
138 boys were actually taught to swim 
and the instructors reported that over 
250 would swim before the end of the 
summer. Prizes were awarded and on 


a demonstration night over 300 spec- 
tators watched 140 boys in the pool. 
The entire cost of that affair, including 
registration blanks, publicity, bronze 
awards and instructors’ salaries, was 
slightly over $50.00. The activity 
was limited to boys between the ages 
of 9 and 14, but so many were re- 
fused below the age of 9 that the club 
will make this a yearly activity. 

A little later, during May, for a six 
weeks’ period, the club sponsored an 
essay contest in the high schools of the 
territory, under the direction of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee. The 
subject to be written about was “‘Why 
I Have Chosen this Vocation.” The 


udges included International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker; Miss Anne Davis 











Miss Esther Ray, winner in water carnival and 
beauty contest. 








Indoor Baseball Team of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, 
undefeated championship of Ki i 
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the vocational advisor of the Chicago 
Public High Schools; and William Mc- 
Donnell, publisher of the Southtown 
Economist and a past lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Over 400 essays were sub- 
mitted by the students of the Calumet, 
Tilden, Parker and Englewood High 
Schools. Four winners were presented 
medals at a special meeting at which 
Benjamin F. Buck, Superintendent of 
the High Schools, spoke to the club. 
The vocational advisers of these 
schools remarked about the decided 
pick-up in interest along the vocational 
line among the entire student bodies 
because of this contest. 

In August the club sponsored a 
Water Carnival and Beauty Contest 
for the purpose of selecting a “Miss 
Englewood” to represent that territory 
in a city-wide contest to choose ‘‘Miss 
Chicago” for Chicago Day at the 
World’s Fair. Over 400 swimmers 
took part in the carnival races and 
diving contest and winners were pre- 
sented with medals purchased by the 
club. 200 young women entered the 
beauty contest and the final 20 were 
judged on carnival night. The winner, 
Miss Esther Ray, was presented with 
a complete ensemble donated by the 
business men of the district. The 
judges of the contest were (trust 
them!) Ray Blunt, Harry Himmel and 
Charles O’Donnell. Captain William 
Enright was chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge. There were between 
7,500 and 10,000 people in attendance 
at the carnival and the affair was ac- 
knowledged as the largest event of its 
kind ever held in the South Park Sys- 
tem in Chicago. For this the club re- 
ceived over 700 inches of publicity in 
the metropolitan and community news- 
papers. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the 
club’s working on so many varied ac- 
tivities is because Don Tobin, Secre- 
retary, and Harry Himmel, President 
last year, had shops in the same build- 
ing. 

Later on in the fall last year, the 
Kiwanis ladies started a series of 
luncheon and bridge parties with 32 
members. 

The club won some additional honors 
by having its luncheon notice selected 
as the winner in a district contest for 
the best luncheon notice printed during 
the months of June, July and August. 
Not only that, but this club was 
awarded the under-privileged child 
trophy for the best activity for under- 
privileged children for the second con- 
secutive year. 

Here is a club whose influence, as 
is evidenced from this very brief sum- 
mary of one year’s activities, is con- 
stantly being felt by many thousands 
of people. The financial outlay has 
been quite small, but undoubtedly the 
secret of our success lies in well 
planned activities which can be accom- 
plished by energetic administration on 
the part of the officers and by the ef- 
ficient functioning of all committees. 





Kiwanians Win Honors 


Mark Lansburgh, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected a director of the store 
management group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at their 
recent convention. Ed Shaw, also a 
member of the Washington club, was 
elected a director of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Secretaries. 

. . oa 


Tom Catlin, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Toledo, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Ohio Master 
Bakers’ Association. And Dr. Dale Wil- 
son, member of the Toledo club, was 
elected to membership in the American 
Association of Orthopedic Surgeons. 

. . * 


Judge Charles R. Dyer, member of 
the Montrose-LaCrescenta, California, 
Kiwanis club, has just been appointed 
Judicial Arbiter in the State of Califor- 
nia of controversies arising in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the American 
Bowling Association, a national or- 
ganization. 

7 ° a 

Out of a membership of 62, nine 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Ontario, were 
elected as follows: Mayor of Port Ar- 
thur, Charles W. Cox; Alderman, Port 
Arthur, Sam E. Flook; Alderman, Port 
Arthur, Mart J. McDonald; Alderman, 
Fort William, Jack E. Arnold; Public 
Utilities Commission, Port Arthur, Tom 
Falls and Bert Tourtellot; Board of 
Education, Port Arthur, Art M. Wood- 
side; Board of Education, Fort Wil- 
liam, I. D. Evans and Jack O. Booth. 


. ° 7 


Walter Leek, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver, B. C., has been re- 
elected president of the Vancouver Ex- 
hibition Association by the directors. 
Kiwanian Frank Gross was elected 
first vice-president and Willie Dalton, 
honorary treasurer. 

* - * 


Under the leadership of newly elect- 
ed president W. J. Hernlein, a man of 
striking personality and many friends, 
the Kiwanis Club of Downey, Califor- 
nia, should more than hold its own dur- 
ing 1984. As Constable of this Town- 
ship he has earned an_ enviable 
reputation as a fearless fighter. Some 
time ago he discovered and exposed, 
practically unaided, one of the largest 
stills west of the Rockies. On July 17 
last, he discovered two strangers on 
the streets of Downey and shot it out 
with them when they atempted to hold 
up one of the banks. A little later in 
the shooting Kiwanian Hernlein was 
hit three times, one bullet fracturing 
his knee. One bandit was shot and 


both were captured. 


Kiwanian Carl F. Wittichen, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, was elected presi- 
dent of the Boy Scout Council of Bir- 
mingham. 

= & * 

Kiwanian Bill Goetzmann of Buf- 
falo, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley Athletic and 
Social Welfare Association. 

- + 2 


Kiwanians Frank Johnston and 
Ralph Day of Riverdale, Toronto, were 
returned as aldermen for their ward. 

* ¢ ®@ 


Edwin F. Hill, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor of the Capital District, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected a di- 
rector of the District of Columbia As- 
sociation for Crippled Children and 
Disabled Adults. 

ae 


Frank Trafford Taylor, Immediate 
Past Governor of the Western Canada 
District, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Boniface, and chairman of the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada for this year, has 
been made a King’s Counsellor. 

* ¢ 6 


Asa W. Howard, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, 
has recently received appointment as 
supervisor of the industrial census for 
the second Virginia district. 

* 2¢ @ 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Frank 
Clark, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Flushing, New York, on his election to 
the presidency of the Flushing United 
Association. 

. * a 

Kiwanian Milo Tedstrom, Santa Ana, 
California, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Milo is re- 
ported. to be the first member of the 
group in Orange County, California. 

. 7 * 

H. Frank Williamson of Anniston, 
Alabama, governor of what was then 
called the Florida-Alabama Kiwanis 
District in 1925, is now the Worthy 
Grand patron of the Grand Chapter of 
the Order of the Eastern Star of Ala- 
bama, and William C. Davis of Opelika, 
Alabama, former president of the Ope- 
lika Kiwanis club is now the Associate 
Grand Patron. 

. * o 

At a civic election in Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Kiwanian John A. 
Thompson, was elected to the City 
Council. S. J. Hawkins has been elected 
to the Public School and Collegiate 
Boards, and Arthur Wilton is already 
on the City Council having one year 
yet to run. 
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The city of Ocean City, New Jersey, 
is practically ruled by Kiwanians. 
Henry Roeser, Jr., a director of the 
club last year, has been appointed to 
the Board of Commissioners. Ocean 
City operates under the Commission 
form of Government, having three 
commissioners, all members of the 
Ocean City Kiwanis club, being Mayor 
Harry Headley; Director of Public 
Works John E. Trout, also a director 
of the club last year, and Henry 
Roeser, Jr., Director of Revenue and 
Finance. City Tax Assessor Edward 
B. Bowker and City Engineer William 
H. Collisson, Jr., are also Ocean City 


Kiwanians. 
* = * 


Dade City, Florida, has gone Ki- 
wanis. In November the Dade City Ki- 
wanis club elected R. S. Bechtelheim- 
er president and Fred L. Touchton 
vice-president for the year 1934. Five 
weeks later the city elected these two 
Kiwanians city commissioners for a 
term of four years. A past president 
of the club, J. S. Burks, was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate, losing out by seven 
votes. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
votes cast were for Kiwanians as 
against 21 per cent for non-Kiwanians. 
There was, of course, no effort to elect 
Kiwanians as such. Dade City is gov- 
erned by three commissioners and the 
holdover member, J. Y. O’Neal, is also 
a Kiwanian. The new commission will 
select one of their number to be mayor 
and necessarily he will be a Kiwanian. 


* aa « 


Kiwanian Elmer F. Hopper, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of New- 
ark, New Jersey, is so popular in his 
home town that two columns were writ- 
ten about him in the “Man About 
Town” section of one of the leading 
Sunday papers of New Jersey a few 
weeks ago. The following is quoted 
from the newspaper: “Hopper is easily 
one of Newark’s best-liked citizens. It 
is not surprising whenever a _ public- 
spirited group get together to launch 
a project for this city’s betterment 
that his name is among the first select- 
ed to insure the success of that project. 
He was delegated by the mayor to take 
charge of the four-minute mem in the 
city’s NRA campaign; he was appoint- 
ed as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the current tax drive; he 
was selected to serve as a trustee of 
the newly-created Crime Prevention 
League.” 

* . 


Past President Elmer S. Hering of 
the Kiwanis Club of The Tonawandas. 
New York, was elected to the post of 
City Treasurer of North Tonawanda. 
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Speaking of oldest Kiwanians, the 
Kiwanis Club of Oneonta, New York, 
has a few “oldsters’”’ of whom they are 
proud. Arthur H. Brownell has been 
elected secretary of the Oneonta Ki- 
wanis club for the eleventh time. He 
is in his 72nd year with a perfect at- 
tendance record of ten years: Clinton 
E. Ford is in his 92nd year and up to 
a year ago was almost a 100% mem- 
ber: Henry Saunders in his 82nd year 
was district trustee as long as that 
office was maintained. He missed but 
one meeting in three years. 

* * * 

And along comes Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, with a couple of entries for the 
“Oldest Kiwanian” section: W. H. 
Davy, going on his 90th year and B. F. 
Mackall, started on his 83rd year. Ki- 
wanians Davy and Mackall are both 
charter members. They have been 
regular in attendance, hitting around 
the 85 to 90 per cent mark. In a spe- 
cial Kiwanis meeting in his honor, Mr. 
Mackall stated, “Friendships are the 
salt of life. They add the flavor and 
richness that nothing else can.” 

* a” * 


New Haven, Connecticut, Kiwanians 
are a bit proud of their Uncle Jim 
MacDonald who has been a very active 
member of the New Haven Kiwanis 
club for a number of years. Uncle Jim 
is 83 years old, on the job every day, 
and is continually referred to through- 
out the state as well as country in con- 
nection with his road-building career. 
He was Connecticut’s first highway 
commissioner and served from 1895 
until 1913. In 1928 the real affection 
in which he is held by his highway col- 
leagues was attested when a conven- 
tion of 25,000 road builders in Cleve- 
land presented him and Mrs. MacDon- 
ald with a silver chest containing $1,- 
000 in gold. Last summer Governor 
Cross of Connecticut unveiled the 
James H. MacDonald monument and 
medallion on Avon Mountain in his 
honor. The monument carries a three- 
foot medallion with Mr. MacDonald’s 
portrait in bas relief circled by the 
inscription, “Pioneer of Highways — 
James Henry MacDonald.” 

* * * 

Gas City, Indiana, Kiwanians want 
us to know that their president for 
this year is only 23 years of age. His 
name is Frederick Gordon. 

ak * *” 


Edward M. Fitzgerald, a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, 
Michigan, was recently appointed head 
of the District Highway office. 

* * * 


With his retention this year as chief 
deputy clerk of the orphan’s court, Ki- 
wanian Henry T. Koehler begins his 
fortieth year of service in the office 
of the register of wills at the Lacka- 
wanna county court house, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Koehler has been 
a member of the Scranton club since 
April 1920 and is serving his second 
term as treasurer. 


Toms River, New Jersey, Kiwanians 
are proud of members Russell G. Con- 
over who has been appointed as local 
County Judge, and Percy Camp who 
has been elected to the State Senate 
from Ocean County. 

* * * 


Kiwanian Harry W. Lyle of John- 
son City, Tennessee, has begun his 
fourteenth year as secretary of the 
Johnson City Kiwanis club—an envi- 
able record. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Robert H. Beckett has 
been elected treasurer of the Bay City. 
Michigan, Kiwanis club for the six- 
teenth consecutive time. The club was 
built in October, 1916, and Bob was 
first elected to the office in 1919. Dur- 
ing all those years the club has had 
only two other treasurers. 

* * * 

Charles Helfenstein of Live Oak, 
Florida, was elected president of the 
Florida Press Association. He is pub- 
lisher of the Suwannee Democrat. 

* * * 

Edgar Snell of Schenectady, New 
York, was elected justice of the peace. 
Other honors that have come to Schen- 
ectady Kiwanians include the election 
of Police Chief W. H. Funston as a 
member of the National Safety League 
and the election of John Kovacs as 
president of the Automobile Dealers 
Association. 

* * * 

Secretary H. E. Williams of the Ar- 
ecadia, Florida, club is serving as man- 
ager of the local reemployment office, 
cooperating with the government. 


* * ok 
President Herald E. Bolin of the 
Wenatchee, Washington, club was 


appointed by Governor Martin of 
Washington as a member of the board 
of trustees of the Ellensburgh State 
Normal School. 


* * * 
Clarence E. Vance of Danville, Illi- 
nois, superintendent of the _ public 


schools in that city, was elected vice- 
president of the Illinois Teachers As- 
sociation. 

* x * 

George B. Power, former secretary 
of the Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, is a CWA Administrator for 
the state of Mississippi. 

* o’ * 

Claude C. Ogborn of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, was elected president of 
the Sioux Area Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

* * + 

William Darby of West Allis, Wis- 
consin, City Engineer, is a leader in 
the state CWA work. 


ee 


At Eugene, Oregon, S. R. Stevenson 
was elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; George H. McMorran 
was made chairman of the commission 
for the state control of liquor; and 
P. E. Snodgrass is chairman of the 
N.R.A. Compliance Board. 
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Here are some honors for a number 
of members in the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago: Roy Battis was director of 
the Navy Day celebration for sailors 
and marines and was active in Edward 
Hines Hospital Day for disabled sol- 
diers at the World’s Fair; Lorin Cor- 
liss was in command of the Doughnut 
Hut of the Salvation Army for the 
American Legion Convention; Robert 
Henderson assisted in registering small 
property owners for the reduction of 
1931 taxes; Immediate Past President 
and a former district Governor, Daniel 
S. Wentworth is an attorney for the 
Real Estate Board, working in support 
of the small property owner to reduce 
taxes; Charles L. Barrett was elected 
president of the Chicago Billiard Lea- 
gue; Joseph H. Robinson, secretary of 
the club, was elected president of the 
Chicago Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation; Past President Dr. Carter 
was elected Commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars (Waukegan) 
and was also appointed consulting sur- 
geon of the Chicago North Shore Rail- 
way; and Rube Metz was appointed 
manager of the Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation. 

* * + 

Colorado Springs Kiwanians are ac- 
tive. E. R. Knight was elected a mem- 
ber on the Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Directors; Asa T. Jones was 
elected secretary of the Associated 
Charities; W. W. Postlethwaite, honor- 
ary member, is curator of the Colo- 
rado College museum; J. R. Lowell is 
the new chairman for the local RFC 
relief committee. 

* co * 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Jacksonville, Florida, achieve honors. 
M. W. Kyser was elected president of 
the Jacksonville Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution; Dr. T. G. 
Croft was elected president of the Du- 
val County Medical Society. 

* * * 

In Lockport, New York, Dennis Daly 
was named the new postmaster and 
I'red A. Ringueberg as manager of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation of 
Niagara and Orleans Counties. 

* * * 

Elmira, New York, has a City Man- 
ager form of government. A. D. Mer- 
rill, a member of the club, is one of 
the four new councilmen. 

* o* * 


Kiwanian C. M. Mower was elected 
to the office of Burgess of Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

ok * * 

Ernest Sorensen of Chehalis, Wash- 
ington, was elected vice-president of 
the State Creamerymen’s Association. 

* * * 


At Marion, Kansas, Director L. P. 
Richter was elected Worshipful Master 
of the Masonic Lodge for 1934. 

oe mm @ 

H. H. Rosenberg of Tillamook, Ore- 
gon, was appointed by the governor as 
a county judge. 
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Kiwanian M. H. Small of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, is chairman of the Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 

> * © 

Over in Fergus Falls, Minnesota, 
E. V. O’Meara was in charge of the 
Community Chest Drive. 

. * = 

Dr. George W. Nairn, past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Warsaw, New 
York, was elected president of the 
Genesee County Association. 

+ ” * 

In Dover, New Jersey, Kiwanian 
John Roach, Jr., Was reélected as 
mayor of Dover for the third term. 

+ . * 

Geneva, Ohio, also has a Kiwanian 
mayor in the person of L. E. Evans. 
Lawrence Steel was elected council- 
man. 

* * * 

D. A. Witten was elected president 
of the Auburn, Washington, Chamber 
of Commerce and the same honor came 
to Morton Anderson of Santa Monica, 
California. 

* + * 

In Watertown, New York, James A. 
Weldon was elected city councilman 
for four years. 

+ +. * 

At Winamac, Indiana, J. K. Shank 

was chairman of the Red Cross Drive. 
+ * ” 


In Vancouver, Washington, Past 
President Ben Kreis was elected vice- 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Gene Keller was elected a 
member of the governing boards of 
the Senior Chamber of Commerce, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Legion. 

* * * 

Henry W. Marshall, who was elected 
president of the International Live 
Stock Show, is an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

* + * 

Kiwanian F. Merle Peterson of the 
Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control of the 
Illinois State High School Association. 
He is principal and coach of the 
Tolono Community High School. 

* + 7 

Dr. Jesse C. Strauss of the Kjwanis 
Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania, was 
lately reélected President of the Na- 
tional Society of Optometrists. 

e * *. 

Honor has again come to one of the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. President 
Wade H. Kepner of that club has been 
tendered the distinction of vice-presi- 
dent of the National Selected Morti- 
tions, which is made by election and 
invitation only. 

7 7 * 

Dr. Claude E. Hill of the Kiwanis 
Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was again 
honored recently by being elected 


President of the National Evangelistic 


Association of Disciples of Christ. Dr. 
Hill was also named on the program 
committee of the International Asso- 
ciation in connection with the Inter- 
national Convention to be held at 
Leister, England. 

* * * 

The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, has made Hon. Luis Perez- 
Abreu, Mexican Consul, an honorary 
member. Day Fezler, secretary of the 
club, writes that he has performed a 
distinguished work in building up good 
relations between Oklahoma and Mex- 
ico and is continuing in his important 
work. He says that because of such 
men as Luis Perez-Abreu, as a high 
type of representative from Mexico, 
there is no reason why a hearty good 
will should not be developed between 
every section of the United States and 
Mexico. 

* * * 

Hon. Justice Ira F. Thompson, who 
was elected second vice-president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles for 
1933 was appointed a member of the 
California Supreme Court by Gover- 
nor Rolph. He was previously judge 
of the Superior Court, then appointed 
by Governor Richardson and later twas 
appointed Associate Justice of the 
District Court of Appeal. 

* * & 

Tom Hamilton of the Miami, Florida 
club was elected president of the 
Bankers Association. 

* x * 

The Washington, D. C. Star recently 
gave great prominence to Col. Claude 
D. Jones, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, whose athletic 
program at the National Training 
School is working out very success- 
fully. The Colonel, who served in the 
Boxer uprising in China, has insisted 
upon athletics of some sort for all the 
boys. Following his first year at the 
head of the institution there were al- 
most 2,000 boys engaged in one or 
more sports. He said there ought to 
be a giant statue erected to immor- 
talize the good that clean athletics has 
done for boys. 

* ca * 

State Senator Frank W. Mixter, a 
charter member and the first president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Exeter, Cali- 
fornia, was recently installed as Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Masons, 
jurisdiction of California. 

— a 

Secretary Edmund M. Fitzgerald of 
the Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, 
Michigan, rolled a perfect bowling 
score in a recent match game. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association held in Windsor, 
member Joseph Wilde, of Toronto, 
Ontario, was elected Chairman, Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Section. 

* ” * 

Kiwanian Wm. H. McDonnell, a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Englewood, Chicago, and a former 
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lieutenant- governor of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District was appointed 
by the judges of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County a member of the South 
Park Commissioners for a term of five 


years. 
a 


J. Smyth Carter, for a number of 
years, secretary-treasurer of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District and 
formerly lieutenant governor of the 
district and now editor and business 
manager of “K-Ray,” the official pub- 
lication of the district, is author of 
the book “Doctor M. W. Locke and 
the Williamsburg Scene,” the fascin- 
ating life story of an Ontario physi- 
cian. In commenting on the book, the 
Toronto Globe had this statement: 
“One is not only charmed with this 
diverting story of a country lad who 
has risen to fame by his efforts to aid 
mankind, but the writer’s felicitous dic- 
tion is an unusual treat.” 

* a a 


Word comes from the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Louis that Kiwanian Heim- 
buecher, “‘Dad’”’ to the members of his 
club. will celebrate his ninety-second 
birthday on April 17. He is a charter 
member of the down town St. Louis 
club, having joined on June 16, 1917, 
and he is regular in his attendance. 

* * * 


E. F. Kelley, formerly secretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Schenectady, New 
York, and at present secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky 
—secretary for seventeen years in both 
clubs—has been elected Assistant Clerk 
of the Kentucky State Senate. 


* * * 


Byron Royster, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
shed new glory on the Hopkinsville 
Kiwanians recently by defeating all 
opposition and being chosen as chief 
clerk of the Senate of the Kentucky 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Royster was named Receiver of 
Western State Hospital by Governor 
Ruby Laffoon last year and in that 
position made a_e splendid record. 
While engaged in his duties at the 
capitol, Mrs. Royster was designated 
Acting Receiver and will carry on the 
work of the office until he returns. 

Soon after becoming a member of 
the club Kiwanian Royster organized 
and directed a successful plan to build 
up the membership of the club. 


* * * 


At the first meeting this year the 
Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, 
General Pelham B. Glassford was in- 
ducted as a new member, so writes 
Secretary Charles B. Stambaugh. Ki- 
wanians will recall that General Glass- 
ford was Chief of Police in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the bonus army in- 
vasion and was a prominent figure 
there during the investigation that fol- 
lowed. The Phoenix club is proud of 
General Glassford’s membership. He 
is classified as “U. S. Army—Retired.” 
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How About It, Los Angeles? 


For years the City of Los Angeles 
worked to have San Pedro as an in- 
corporated part of the city. When 
that was accomplished, Los Angeles 
worked and spent millions to develop 
a harbor at San Pedro. The Kiwanis 
Club of San Pedro has been in Divi- 
sion I, Los Angeles County, but in the 
recent re-divisioning of clubs, San 
Pedro goes to Division XIII. Joe M. 
Mardesich, an active member of the 
San Pedro club, on a recent visit to 
International Headquarters, said that 
the San Pedro boys were having fun 
with the members of the Los Angeles 
club because of Los Angeles having 
worked so hard to get a harbor and 
then losing it, so far as the Kiwanis 
division is concerned. 


* * * 


Police Welcome Kiwanis 
Codperation 

Apropos of the article in this issue 
about the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Francis M. Basuino, managing 
editor of The Police Journal, writes 
that his Journal welcomes the co- 
6peration of Kiwanians everywhere in 
their effort to rouse civilians to a 
greater interest in the administration 
of police affairs. He says, “This can 
only be accomplished by the individual 
being informed of police activities and 
problems.” Judging from the reports 
many Kiwanis clubs have been active 
in their codperation with local police 
departments. Many clubs may be in- 
terested in the development of this 
activity. The Police Journal has a 
special rate that it will grant Kiwanis 
clubs. 

& * * 

Unique Kiwanis 
Education Plan 

The Kiwanis Club of Auburn, New 
York, has a rather unique plan which 
they have followed for several years 
for the purpose of furthering Kiwanis 
education and to stimulate the reading 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. The chair- 
man of the committee selects some ar- 
ticle in the magazine and it is an- 
nounced in the weekly bulletin. A 
prize of a free luncheon ticket is do- 
nated by the members in _ rotation. 
They draw for the prize from the at- 
tendance cards of the members present. 
If the member whose name is drawn 
first can give a brief resume of the 
article assigned he wins. If not, the 
drawing is continued until someone in 
the room qualifies, The prize is good 
for the next meeting only and if the 
winner is absent on that day the money 
is placed in the fund for boys’ work. 


Kiwanis Brevities 


Present for the President 


For Christmas, the Kiwanis Club of 
Lubbock, Texas, sent International 
President Joshua L. Johns Techshire 
cloth for a suit of clothing. 

Techshire cloth, a product of a group 
of students, working their way through 
the Texas Technological College, is 
made from wool purchased from the 
agricultural division of the college. 
The sheep were grown on the college 
farms. The wool was made _ into 
thread at the Textile Engineering plant 
on the college campus. 

The Techshire organization that 
took the woolen yarn and using in- 
expensive hand looms, wove the cloth 
that was selected by the Kiwanis club 
committee. 

The cloth, a light gray, can be made 
by any tailor, into an attractive and a 
highly serviceable business suit. 

A suit from Techshire cloth, has 


likewise been presented to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice-President 
John Nance Garner, and other officials. 











Techshire suit material sent by the Kiwanis Club 
of Lubbock, Texas to International President 
Johns last Christmas. In the picture are, left to 
right: Prof. M. E. Heard, Textile Engineering 
Department, Texas Technological College; Dean 
©. U. Adams, chairman of the Kiwanis Ccm- 
mittee; and D. H. Bradley, Immediate Past 
President of the Lubbock club. 


* * * 


Chicago's Birthday Groups 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago has a 
unique system of celebrating birthdays 
of members each month, All those 
having birthdays in March, for ex- 
ample, constitute the March birthday 
group, which puts on a stunt fitting 
to the occasion. 

Each month the members of the 
birthday group sit at the same table. 
Last year some very effective stunts 
were arranged. For instance the June 
boys had large table decorations of the 
June bug and they had a mock wed- 
ding. In July, that birthday group pre- 
sented a patriotic stunt, with three 
members costumed as the Three Min- 
ute Men. 
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In December the birthday group en- 
tertained fifty children. 

Last January the members of the 
January birthday group took Kiwanis 
Annivarsary as the subject. They 
asked Joseph G. Prance, first Kiwanian 
and now Governor of the Michigan 
District for an Anniversary message. 
Then they reproduced Joe’s letter and 
members of the group presented every 
member of the club with a copy. This 
was Joe’s message: 

“Tt is with a feeling of elation, tem- 
pered with a proper degree of humility 
that I send this greeting to the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
on the 19th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of our great organization. Ela- 
tion, because of the tremendous growth 
of Kiwanis International in every 
phase of its altruistic activities; humil- 
ity, because it happens to be my good 
fortune of having the distinction of 
being the first Kiwanian. 

“With this honor comes the chal- 
lenge and opportunity to serve, and 
my greatest joy as I retrospect today 
is that I have had a small part during 
the past nineteen years in fostering 
the spirit of Kiwanis and aiding in its 
development. 

“May I say that the outstanding 
thought in connection with my Kiwanis 
service is the knowledge of a vastly 
improved mind as pertaining to ethi- 
cal, civic and material values gained 
through my training in leadership. If 
today I possess any qualifications as a 
leader, it is because of the opportunity 
afforded me to serve conscientiously 
first as a member, then step by step up 
to the governor of my district. Each 
and every member of Kiwanis Inter- 
national has an equal opportunity to 
attain to a place of leadership. 

“In closing, I respectfully suggest 
that you read many times the Forward 
message of International President, 
Joshua L. Johns, in the January issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, and pledge 
yourselves to faithfully carry forward 
the 1934 objectives.” 


* * * 


Authentic Information on Canada 


With United States-Canada Week to 
be observed this year in April as one 
of the official programs of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, many clubs may wish to 
secure authentic historical informa- 
tion about Canada. Interested Ki- 
wanians should write to the Canadian 
Historical Association at Ottawa, On- 
tario. Norman Fee is English Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of this association and 
Gustave Lanctot is French Secretary 
and Editor for the association. 





and it will require further investiga- 
tion to determine the value of chlorine 
used in the treatment of colds. 

The researches of Valmora’s Dr. 
Volney S. Cheney and of Cornell’s Drs. 
Smiley and Maughan led them to be- 
lieve that colds result from an acid 
condition of the body. To overcome 
this they prescribe various alkalies, 
among them, bicarbonate of soda, and 
diet. 

There are certain general rules for 
eating which are unanimously ac- 
cepted by cold students. To ward off 
colds, everyone agrees, you should get 
plenty of Vitamin A, which is found 
in orange juice, tomato juice, codliver 
oil, haliver oil, viosterol, prunes, spin- 
ach, carrots, and other depressing 
foodstuffs. Also get plenty of Vitamin 
B, which plays the part of alkaline 
pills in combating acidosis. Vitamin 
B. occurs in whole cereals, fruits, nuts 
and vegetables. Very little candy and 
sweetstuffs and very much water (at 
least six full glasses daily) are also 
advised. 

At present the best preventive 
is the isolation of persons suffering 
from a cold. Dr. Britton, chief sur- 
geon of the International Harvester 
Company, who is also a member of the 
Valmora staff and is one of Chicago’s 
leading chest specialists, states that 
the greatest single thing to be done 
to stop colds would be to send home 
anyone showing up at work or school 
with a running nose. No one ever 
got a cold by himself. One catches 
it from some cold carrier by being 
breathed upon, sneezed upon, or 
coughed upon. Until the innocent by- 
standers rise up and bodily eject the 
sniffers and sneezers from school, of- 
fice, theatre, and restaurant, until bed 
becomes the only place where a cold 
carrier can peaceably exist, the Ameri- 
can people will continue to catch some 
100,000,000 colds every winter. 


TREATMENT 


A. Measures that have value in 
all stages of a cold 


1. Rest in bed, for a day or so. 
There is no question but that staying 
in bed is the closest we have come to 
finding a panacea. Everyone, from 
your grandmother to the president of 
the American Medical Association, 
agrees that bed is the place for one 
with a cold. 

2. Take some mild laxative—the 
salines are best: epsom salts one-half 
ounce: magnesium citrate, one bottle. 

8. Produce free perspiration by 
taking a hot general bath, a hot foot 
bath or, a Dover’s powder. As soon 


as you have rubbed yourself dry, cover 
up in bed with two extra blankets so 


The Common Cold 


(From page 119) 


that you can sweat the cold out of 
your system. To help you sweat, take 
a hot drink such as hot lemonade or 
a hot “‘toddy” of whiskey, sugar and 
hot water. Brandy or whiskey with a 
small cupful of hot black coffee or tea 
is also very good. These not only 
help you to sweat, but relieve the gen- 
eral body weariness and the feeling 
of apprehension common to a cold. 
A word of caution: over-indulgence in 
alcohol will lower the resistance and 
pave the way for pneumonia. 

4 During a cold the blood tends to 
be less alkaline than usual. To com- 
bat this acidity, take one teaspoonful 
of soda bicarbonate (baking soda) in 
water or lemonade every four hours. 
In addition, take phenacetin, or as- 
pirin, grs. V., with the soda to relieve 
discomfort. Repeat every three or 
four hours if necessary. 

5. Eat lightly of simple, nourish- 
ing food. Nothing could be farther 
from good advice than “Feed a cold 
and starve a fever.” A cold is a 
fever, the inflammation being local- 
ized in the respiratory mucous mem- 
branes. Overloading the stomach is 
harmful, and meats, gravies, fried 
stuff and richly spiced foods are 
especially to be avoided. Plenty of 
cold water, milk and fruit juices are 
advisable. Take at least one-half 
glassful every hour while awake. Ac- 
cording to recent research the addition 
of Vitamins A and D apparently are 
not of much help, but are worth try- 
ing. 

6. Gargle with warm salt water 
and soda three to four times daily. 
A teaspoonful of ordinary table salt 
and one-half teaspoonful of baking 
soda to a pint of water is an ideal mix- 
ture. This can also be used as a nasal 
douche. 

7. Avoid any exposure to cold. 
Cold baths, cold showers and stren- 
uous exercise are valuable hardening 
methods in the intervals between 
colds, but should be stopped while one 
has a cold. 

8. Smoke and cold damp _ air 
should not enter the respiratory tract. 

9. Isolation is desirable as it pro- 


tects others and lessens chances of 
catching something else while your 
resistance is low. 

10. Blow your nose properly and 


you may get 
for 10% 
trouble. 


as little as possible or 
mastoid or sinus infection, 
of all colds develop sinus 


B. The Beginning Cold 


In addition to the ten measures 
listed under (A) try to check the in- 
fection by local application in the nose 
and throat of 20% argyrol, or a 
1:5000 solution of Metaphen Merth- 
iolate, Hexaresorcinol or any other 
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mild antiseptic. A few drops are in- 
troduced into each nostril with a 
medicine dropper and allowed to 
trickle back through the nose until the 
whole naso-pharyngeal mucous mem- 
brane is well covered. Do not blow 
the nose, but absorb any excess dis- 
charge with gauze so as to keep the 
solution in contact with the mem- 
branes as long as possible. This pro- 
cedure may be repeated several times 
a day. 


C. The Second Stage of a Cold 


In the second stage, when there is 
a profuse watery discharge, the in- 
halation of some soothing preparation 
is often very beneficial. A mixture 
of thymol, menthol, eucalyptol and 
mineral oil, inhaled from an atomizer 
is soothing and healing. The steam ~ 
inhalation of tincture of benzoin and 
the oil of pine needles helps the same 
way. (With the latter mixture the 
housewife should be forwarned that 
it is difficult to clean the utensils 
used.) A teaspoonful of the above 
mixture is put in a teacup and filled 
with boiling water. The face is placed 
low over the cup at once with the en- 
tire head and cup covered with a 
towel. Inhale deeply for a few mo- 
ments through both nose and mouth 
and be careful to avoid exposure for 
at least one hour after this treatment. 


D. The Third or Last Stage 
of a Cold 

In the last stage of a cold, when 
the discharge has become thick, alka- 
line antiseptic solutions used locally 
as a douche are beneficial. A _ tea- 
spoonful of boracic acid added to the 
salt and soda solution usually proves 
sufficient. It should be snuffed into 
the nostrils from the hand, from an 
atomizer or from a nasal douche. 


E. Other General Measures 
That May be Tried 

The vaccine treatment for recur- 
rent colds helps only in prevention or 
prophylaxis and works only in a small 
percentage of cases. Even though it 
is the consensus of medical opinion 
that there is no scientific foundation 
for the now popular vaccine treatment 
of colds, and that the occasional good 


results are due to coincidence, the 
vaccine treatment is worth trying. 
The chlorine treatment of colds 


was frequently found to be helpful in 
simple, uncomplicated cases when used 
in the first stage. When tonsils or 
sinuses were involved this treatment 
had little effect. 

Do not return to work until your 
cold is over. If the cold hangs on 
after two weeks, or if there is any 
question as to whether it is an ordi- 
nary cold or not, consult your doctor. 
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Kiwanis Can Help Find the Answers 


(From page 100) 


them a proper social outlook? Regard- 
less of the answer to this question, the 
time has come to make an intelligent 
study of the causes and prevention of 
crime in this country. 

That we have experienced a moral 
breakdown in the last few years, no 
one can doubt. That is shown not only 
in the increase of crime, racketeering, 
graft and greed, but particularly in 
the present form of commercialized en- 
tertainment. We apparently enjoy 
things today which have no uplifting 
influence whatever. The great educa- 
tional forces of the radio and the 
screen pander to the prejudices and 
passions of the prurient, indifferent 
and uncultured. Even our advertising 
is on a lamentably low plane. Recently, 
I heard a leading clergyman say that 
Lecky’s History of European Morals 
reads like the gospel in comparison 
with the moral record of America dur- 
ing the last few years. 

How are we to meet these changes 
in our political, economic, educational 
and moral life? 

We cannot rely on force. That has 
been tried in many forms by every na- 
tion in the world and has always fail- 
ed. We tried it during the World War, 
with most disappointing results. The 
dismal failure of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is a striking example of 
the failure of the application of force 
to remedy a social evil. 

We cannot rely upon law. No coun- 
try ever had as many laws as ours. We 
have statutes covering almost every 
conceivable situation. Now, we are 
making codes to regulate every busi- 
ness from the great corporation down 
to the small town business man. These 
codes will not work just because they 
are codes. They will be successful only 
in the event that the people recognize 
in them instruments of achieving im- 
proved social and economic conditions. 

We cannot rely upon education of 
the kind which we have had for the 
past decade. As already pointed out, it 
has failed, because it has not held be- 
fore the youth of the land ideals of 
socially useful lives, but only ideals of 
material success. It has neglected to 
point out to them the mental and spir- 
itual satisfactions that result from liv- 
ing for one’s country, rather than for 
one’s self. 


Two Things to Do 

What then must we do? Two things 
at least. 

First, we must regain our own self- 
respect as citizens. We have lost con- 
fidence in ourselves and in our fel- 
lows, because of our own lack of in- 
terest in what was going on in the 
country, and because of our own fail- 
ure to participate in public affairs. 

Again, we must recapture the pa- 
triotism by which we once thrilled 
when Old Glory was waved or the 


name of America mentioned. We must 
effect such social and economic changes 
as will enable us to thrill with pride 
when we sing, “The land of the free 
and the home of the brave.”’ 

A true spirit of patriotic citizenship 
was voiced by Mary Antim, a young 
immigrant girl who came to this coun- 
try a few years ago. Sitting on the 
steps of the Boston Public Library she 
wrote: “This is my latest home and it 
invites me to a glad new life. The end- 
less ages have indeed throbbed through 
my blood, but a new rhythm dances in 
my veins. My spirit is not tied to the 
monumental past—The past was only 
my cradle and now it cannot hold me— 
It is not I that belongs to the past— 
it is the past that belongs to me. 
America is the youngest of the nations 
and inherits all that went before in 
history—Into my hands is given all 
her priceless heritage, to the last white 
star espied through the telescope, to 
the last great thought of the philoso- 
pher. Mine is the whole majestic past, 
and mine is the shining future.” 

Let me conclude by relating an inci- 
dent of the World War. The night be- 
fore the famous Princess Pat Regi- 
ment went over the top in Flander’s 
Field for the first time, an American 
boy who had joined the outfit received 
in the mail from his mother a small, 
silk American flag. The next morning 
at the zero hour he tied this little flag 
to his bayonet. Waving it proudly, he 
carried it far in front of the advancing 
line, until he fell mortally wounded. A 
comrade bent over him and said, “I 
hate to do it, old man, but this flag 
must go on.” Picking it up he tied it 
to his own bayonet. Again it was car- 
ried far in front of the advancing line. 

A year ago America was without 
leadership. The long column of Amer- 
ican advance had halted and was mark- 
ing time at the crossroads of the fu- 
ture. Today we are making progress. I 
say to you, paraphrasing the language 
of the boy in the Princess Pat Regi- 
ment, that in 1934 the American flag 
must go forward, and Kiwanis has a 
definite part in that great work. 








The Tide is Coming In 
Although a wave recedes, 
The tide is coming in 
Laded with daily needs 
For man to strive and win. 
At times our hopes ebb low 
And faith seems on the wane 
Yet, truer colors glow 
When pleasure conquers pain. 
Depressions may arise 
And trouble seems to win; 
Yet, seen through Nature’s eyes, 
The tide is coming in. 
John J. Langenbach, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington 
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YOUR 
COLDS 


Use Only ° 
Fresh Water-- 


TOP drugging, stop doping, stop upset- 

ting your stomach.Throw away your pat- 
ent medicines. Prevent colds, catarrh, hay 
fever, sore throats, bronchial troubles, too 
dry mouth and nose, nasal discharges and 
other afflictions of the nose, throat and 
lungs in an easy, sensible way. Keep the 
family from sneezing, snuffling, coughing, 
spitting. You can do it now. 


Better Health 


you can enjoy better health. Every 
member of the family will be healthier 
and more comfortable if you avoid dry, 
overheated air. The dead, dry heat of steam 
and hot water radiators, and hot air furnaces, dries up 
the mucous linings of lungs, nose and throat, causing 
most of the ills of the Fall, Winter and Spring months 
when artificial heat is used. 


“Dry indoor air is the greatest cause for discomfort, 
the source of much ill health, catarrh, colds and 
other diseases of the mucous membranes, etc.” 
—Chicago Health Department Bulletin. 


©10% Less Heat Needed— 
Saves on Coal Bills 


In heated dry air the body cools rapidly because of 
bodily evaporation. It has been found that with prop- 
erly moistened air 10% less room temperature is need- 
ed. This means a consider- 
able saving on coal bills. 
The CONDAIR will also keep 

our furniture, piano, paint- 
ings, plants from drying out. 


EASY TO USE 


TheCONDAIR Air Conditioner 
is 8 times as efficient as old style 
water pans. Itsamazing new 
Scotch webbing evaporator sup- 
plies needed moisture in every 
room. Size 2 x 8 x 14 inches. 
Leakproof — GUARANTEED 
Rustproof. This air conditioner 
can be hung on back or end of 
radiators or stood in front of 
warm air openings. Anywhere 
that warm air circulates 
CONDAIR will give good ser- 
vice for 20 years. Made of dur- 
able metal, finished in protecting 
aluminum. Free Booklet, ‘‘Hu- 
midify for Health,” on request. 


@ 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Let CONDAIR prove itself 
right in your own home or office. 
We wil! send a CONDAIR on 
trial. Test it for 10 days and if 
it isn’t all we claim, your deposit 
will be cheerfully returned. You 
are to be the sole judge. 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


=-=-FILL OUT COUPON NOW--:; 


LANDON & WARNER 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. C-5 
Gentlemen: Send me a CONDAIR for 10-day trial. 
If I am not fully satisfied that it will do all you say, I 
am to return it and receive my deposit in full. 

O I am enclosing $3.65. 0 SEND C. O. D. 
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We send two CONDAIRS for $7.00. 
Save money. 
I I I as 
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UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER PRODUCTS 


TYPEWRITERS 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable 
models. 


ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


A model for every accounting 
need, 


ADDING 


MACHINES 
10-key adding-figuring machines. 


SUPPLIES 


High quality ribbons and carbon 
papers. 
e 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 


FISHER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service 
Everywhere 
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Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Write for Catalog “E” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. Inc. 
® 325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Minstrels ¢ 


x Unique First Parts for complete { \ 
6 show with spouted son and 
choruses. Make-up. Cotsen Free. 

¥. 8. Denison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dent. 118 Chicago 
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BUSINESS LAW woreccs. 


Changing Conditions present opportunities to those 
with a Legal Knowledge. Interesting condensed home- 
study course trains you in all Commercial Law sub 


jects. One-half the usual time and expense. Com- 
plete set of Reference Volumes includes all business 
relationships Easy terms Write for free hooklet 


FORT WAYNE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
334 LAW BLDG., FORT WAYNE, IND. 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 





practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 








! The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








all the guys could get home—I read 
where there were over two hundred 
thousand of us. Maybe that Kiwanis 
man can talk to more, like he talked 
to me. Maybe kids’ folks realize now 
they must keep their boys at home, no 
matter how hard it is. Most of them 
come out of this thing a lot more 
scarred than Iam. I don’t think some 
will ever come out of it. They’ll just 
be bums all their lives. 

“T can’t wait to see mother.” 

When he had told me his story, like 
he has told it to you, I couldn’t help 
but feel a bit proud that I was wear- 
ing the button of Kiwanis; wasn’t it 
a Kiwanian he had talked to? Don’t 
think this is some wild fairy tale you 
have just read. It is a result of a 
special committee appointed in our 
city to alleviate this situation. 


The Committee on Personal Services 
to Single, Unemployed Men and Boys 

Originally, this committee was ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee of 
the Salvation Army, but since the or- 
ganization of this activity in Seattle, 
the Federal Transient Service admin- 
isters relief as a governmental func- 
tion. Through this service, small clubs 
are being formed in the larger centers 
as rapidly as they can be established 
under the supervision of a paid gov- 
ernment employee. Some camps are 
being established similar to the C.C.C. 
camps where the boys can go for a 
period of several months. 

Our committee has been meeting 
regularly in an endeavor to stem this 
tide of homeless men and boys coming 
into Seattle and to aid in adjusting the 
lives of thousands between fifteen to 
twenty-one years of age, who are on 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Has Kiwanis the Answer? 


(From page 120) 


the “lonesome road,” traveling 
throughout the United States in the 
association of older men, some of 
whom are tramps or vagrants, hopping 
freights, living in the “‘jungles,”’ eating 
poorly, and their mental and physical 
beings broken down far below the 
point conducive to the best interests of 
our civilization. 

Statistics of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor show that there are, at the pres- 
ent moment, not less than 200,000 
boys and girls wandering around the 
country. 

The proper place to stop a stream 
of this sort is at its source. If we have 
thousands of boys coming to Seattle 
from other states, it is logical to as- 
sume that there is also a flow going 
out from our own city and state. To 
our knowledge, there has never yet 
been concerted and definite action to 
get at the heart of this thing. Even 
when things look most discouraging, 
the proper place for the boy is at 
home. Every community should look 
after its own boys. There are cases 
where perhaps the boy’s home is not 
the proper place for him and there 
are those who do not know the word 
“home.” There is a great human appeal 
in this necessity, for the protection of 
us all, of keeping the boys at home. 

We had over 1,000 boys from fif- 
teen to twenty-one here in one period 
of four months. They felt just like 
Jim feels. They don’t want to be 
tramps. They don’t want to be filthy. 
They want a home—to live like hu- 
mans should. They need someone to 
care, to take the time to straighten 
this mess out. It is a fearful problem 
and a national one. 

Perhaps Kiwanis has the answer. 





Seeing Eastern Canada 


(From page 109) 


Motor routes radiate from Halifax to 
all sections of Nova Scotia. A cir- 
cular tour of the southern part of the 
province may be made by following 
the south shore along the Atlantic 
coast to Yarmouth and then north 
along the bay of Fundy and through 
the famous Annapolis Valley to Grand 
Pre, the scene of the immortal story 
of Evangeline. Forming the northeast 
part of the province is Cape Breton 
Island, a tourist wonderland where 
every physical asset seems to have 
been assembled in one harmonious 
blend. Nova Scotia’s chief appeal lies 
in its out-of-door atmosphere and its 
refreshing contrast to the crowded 
quarters of cities. A mighty ocean 
rolls around its shore, and the wind 





carries the tang of the sea far inland. 


Amongst the greatest attractions of 
the Maritime Provinces, if sport is the 
visitors’ object, is fishing. Salmon, 
brook trout, sea trout, togue and other 
species are found in the lakes and 
rivers. In all the summer resorts and 
at all the hotels facilities for golf and 
tennis are the rule, not the-exception. 

The National Parks of Canada, De- 
partment of the Interior, at Ottawa 
will be glad to supply Kiwanians with 
road maps and booklets on the area 
between Toronto and the Maritime 
provinces. Maps, which indicate main 
connecting highways between one’s 
state and the convention city, are also 
available, free of charge. Specific re- 
quests regarding any phase of vaca- 
tioning in Canada will receive prompt 
attention if addressed to our office. 
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Niagara Falls — Scene of Grandeur 


(From page 112) 


used about 20 horsepower, the indus- 
try has reached the present marvelous 
hydro-electrical development of today 
with more than 500,000 horsepower 
and with prospects of a _ greater 
amount in the future. The Niagara, 
Lockport and Ontario Power company 
has in operation more than 1,300 
miles of high voltage circuits. Its 
transmission lines cover 17 counties 
in New York State reaching 2,000,000 
people in 142 cities, towns and vil- 
lages. 

Among the 168 industrial plants lo- 
cated in the city, the electro-chemical 
industries predominate. This is due 
to the fact that 35 to 40 per cent of 
the cost of producing basic chemicals 
is for electricity and requires a con- 
stant load. Because of this fact, 90 
per cent of the electro-chemical man- 
ufacture in the United States is at 
Niagara Falls. 

Among the historical spots in the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls is Old Fort 
Niagara, proud garrison of the mouth 
of the Niagara River where its waters 
enter into Lake Ontario. This old 
fortress was once the sea of govern- 
ment for the vast territory comprising 
most of the land now covered by more 
than half a dozen States. No spot on 
the northern part of the continent 
was so coveted or so bitterly fought 
for as those now peaceful acres en- 
closed within the walls of Old Fort 
Niagara. 


Long before Robert Cavelier de la 
Salle built the first fortification in 
1679, the Iroquois used the site for a 
capital for the highly centralized gov- 
ernment for which they are noted. 
Since those days, France, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have occu- 
pied the garrison. 

One of the most beautiful although 
tragic Indian legends of Niagara Falls 
is that of the White Canoe, or the 
Maid of the Mist. It was once the 
custom for the Indians to gather at the 
great cataracts and offer a human sac- 
rifice to the Great Spirit of the Falls. 
The offering consisted of a white birch 
canoe filled with the choicest of fruits 
and flowers and paddled by the fairest 
maiden of the Tribe. Even the doomed 
girl considered it the highest of com- 
pliments to be selected to guide the 
canoe over the Falls. 

Finally came a year when the daugh- 
ter of a Chief of. the Seneca Indians 
was chosen. As the day of festivity 
arrived and finally faded into night, 
the white canoe laden with its prec- 
ious freight, glided from the bank 
out toward the dread precipice. The 
girl calmly steered her tiny craft to 
the center of the stream. Suddenly 
another white canoe shot forth upon 
the water and under the powerful 
stroke of the Seneca Chief, flew like 
an arrow toward the brink and side by 
side father and daughter plunged over 
the thundering cataract into eternity. 





Santa Maria Aids Miss America 


(From page 121) 


The fall of 1929 saw the organiza- 
tion of several more Camp Fire groups 
in Santa Maria and in the other small 
towns of northern Santa Barbara 
county. Since that time, the Kiwanis 
club has gradually extended its super- 
vision over these activities to southern 
San Luis Obispo county. Today, it is 
the godfather of more than 250 Camp 
Fire girls in this part of the state. 

There are six active Camp Fire 
groups in Santa Maria where there 
were only two several years ago; 
three, instead of the lonely one of 
1929 in Orcutt; one in Nipomo and 
two in Arroyo Grande. Between 50 
and 60 girls live the Camp Fire ideals 
in San Luis Obispo, located to the 
north of Santa Maria. There are ap- 
proximately the same number situated 
southwest of here. 

The most ambitious part of the serv- 
ice club program has been the financ- 
ing of the girls’ summer camp, known 
as Ta-la-ki or Happy Kiwanis Camp 
under the oaks. This year the Ki- 
wanis division of camping was formed 


from girls who lived up to the en- 
trance requirements based on Kiwanis 
ideals. 

Enabling the girls to carry on their 
charity work, the Kiwanis club an- 
nually donates a certain amount to 
Camp Fire for this purpose. Other ac- 
tivities of the groups were also for- 
warded by the service organization, 
both through financial assistance and 
through personal assistance. 

The Santa Maria club has also 
established a small, permanent camp 
at Washington Grove, county park. 
There Campfire Girls may go for week- 
end or overnight outings during school 
months. 

Miss America appreciated the in- 
terest shown in her recreational, edu- 
cational, and social activities. She 
has not said so in very many words, 
for, like all young persons, the girl is 
extremely inarticulate in expressing 
her feelings verbally. Her enthusiasm 
and devotion for the Camp Fire move- 
ment, however, have taken the place 
of spoken gratitude. 










trengthen the vocal organ: 

Say By esone—bus by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct alent emercises . . 
and absolutely querer to ve any 8 inging 

or ing voice at least 100% .. . se for 
NE eee el voice Coaice you want. No literature 

voice yo . 
Sent to anyone ander 17 unless signed by parent. 
RFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 23-13 

™ 308 No. Michigan A Chicago 











5 | @ Railway Mail Clerk 
G V T J BS | @ City Carrier 
| s Rural Carrier 

5105-5240 MONTH | @ Customs Inspectar 
| @ Statistical Clerk 

@ Post Office Clerk 
Paid vacations. Cut out ad. Mark @ Immigration Insp. 
jobs desired, mail with name, | a Meat Inspectog 
and full details will be sent you | M@ File Clerk 

at once. @ Watchman 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU | @ Postmaster 
St. Louis, Mo. ia Typist 


Men-Women, age 18-50. Com- 
mon education. Short hours. 








. if you are interested— 


—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in publicorin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free, ; 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

t also explains how you can, PY. a 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come anoutstanding speaker and conquer stage fright} 
oe and - soreed this booklet will prove to be 
evi w spent. 
“imply cend neme and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3610 Michigan Ave., Lept. 8183, Cnicego, iilinols 











EVERGREEN TREES 


, SHADE TREES - NUT TREES - SHRUBS 
/10 Nut Trees ...... $2.00 25 


bn varieties to select 4 to 8 in. 
rom 


10 Deciduous Trees .$2.00) BLUE 
15 varieties to select}SPRUCE 








from 

10 Big Flowering $1.00 
eee $3.00] Postpaid 
20 varieties to select) Order 
from Today 


Ask for price list. 
Special prices on forest planting trees 
on request. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. K34 - FRYEBURG, MAINE 


C. Eastman, Kiwanian, Owner 








Moral:? 


If your nose is close to the grind- 
stone rough, 

And you leave it there long enough, 

In time you’ll say there’s no such 


thing 

As brooks that babble and birds that 
sing. 

These three things will your world 
compose: 

Just you, the stone and the darned 
old nose! 


—Oklahoma Teachers Bulletin 
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Canadian Holidays and 
Special Observances 


The following is a list of holidays 
and special observances in Canada pre- 
pared by the Canadian Historical As- 
sociation: 

New Year’s Day... .January 1 
Good Friday ..March 30 
Easter Monday 


) 
Victoria Day ........May 24 
3 


King’s Birthday ....... June : 
Dominion Day ........« July 1 
ee | ere Sept 3 


Thanksgiving Day (In October 
when proclaimed) 
Nov. 11 


.--Dec. 25 


Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day .. 
In addition there are certain church 
holidays observed in the Province of 
Quebec and sometimes by government 
employees, as follows: 
ere eee January 6 
Ash Wednesday ..February 14 
Ascension Day ...... May 10 
(Dates change each year) 
St. Jean Baptiste Day.June 24 
(Observed chiefly in Quebec 
and probably by French Can- 
adians elsewhere) 
All Saint’s Day........Nov. 1 


Conception Day ....... Dec. 8 





Magazine Binders 





A binder, made of special process 
material, that has the appearance of 
tooled leather. Brown, with embossed 
emblem in gold. 

This binder holds 12 copies of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, to be inserted one 
at a time. 

Handsome appearance on  book- 
shelf. The best way to retain copies 
of the magazine. 


PRICE .... $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted, 25c Extra 


Send Order to 


Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
| Chicago, Ill. 
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Official Programs 
Of Kiwanis 


The following regular programs 
have been approved by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees. For each 
occasion appropriate advance program 
suggestions are sent to the clubs by 
the committees named. 


Anniversary Week 

Observed by all clubs. Dates deter- 
mined by the week in which January 
21 occurs, the birthday of Kiwanis 
(January 21, 1915). Program sug- 
gestions sent by the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education. 


United States-Canada Week 

Observed by all clubs every other 
year (1934, 1936, etc.). The week 
in which the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Rush Bagot Treaty between 
Canada and the United States occurs 
(April 28, 1818). Suggestions sent 
to clubs by the International Commit- 
tees on Public Affairs for Canada and 
for the United States. 


All Kiwanis Night 

Observed by all clubs. Date on the 
same Monday evening and at same 
hour as this occasion is observed at 
the International Convention.  Pro- 
gram suggestions sent to all clubs by 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations. 


Canadian Citizenship Week 

Observed by Canadian Kiwanis 
clubs. The week beginning with July 
1, Dominion Day. Program sugges- 
tions sent to Canadian clubs by the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada. 


Constitution Week 

Observed by Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States. The week in which 
September 17 occurs in observance of 
the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States (September 17, 1797). 
Program suggestions sent to Kiwanis 
clubs in the United States by the In- 
ternational Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States. 





Advanced Publication Date 


Beginning with this issue, the pub- 
lication date of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine has been advanced so that all 
members will get the magazine at least 
by the first of the month. The maga- 
zines will leave the post office in Chi- 
cago at the beginning of the last week 
of each month. 

Copy from any source, intended for 
publication in the subsequent issue, 
must reach International Headquar- 
ters by the first of the month preced- 


The May issue will be the Toronto 


| Convention number. 
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Kemmerer on Money 

This is the title of a new book writ- 
ten by Professor Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer, professor of International Fi- 
nance at Princeton University. The 
author has served as financial adviser 
to the Philippine Islands, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, the Dawes Com- 
mission, the Union of South Africa, 
Chile, Poland, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru 
and China. 

This expert on money describes our 
present monetary problem, explains 
the fundamental economic principles 
underlying them, and proposes a 
definite plan for return to the gold 
standard. 

This is one of the most discussed 
economic problems in the United 
States and Canada today and this sub- 
ject discussed by such an authority is 
well worth reading and studying about. 

The subject indicates what the book 
contains: “The Gold Standard; Our 
Present Paper Standard; The Gold 
Purchase Plan; Inflation, Deflation and 
‘Reflation’; The Greenbacks; Ger- 
many’s Inflation; The Silver Question; 
The Silver Purchase Plan; The Com- 
modity Dollar; Debtor and Creditor 
and The Back to Gold.” 

Space does not permit a discussion 
of this book but it may be said that 
it is written in simple, readable and 
non-technical language. It is pub- 
lished by The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Winston Building, Philadelphia. 





Bloomington Illinois Club As- 
sisting in Promotion of 


American Passion Play 

The Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, 
Illinois, voted to assist in the produc- 
tion and promotion of the American 
Passion Play to be presented at Bloom- 
ington this year. This will be the 
eleventh annual season of the Amer- 
ican Passion Play, acknowledged to be 
the most stupendous presentation of 
the story of Christ the world has ever 
seen. There will be a cast of 250 men, 
women and children. 

The play lasts three hours and forty 
minutes. The sixty scenes of the play 
teem with the local color of two thou- 
sand years ago. The manners, cus- 
toms and habits of the people are 
brought out in a manner never before 
attempted. 

The play will be presented at the 
Scottish Rite Temple and the dates are 
Easter Sunday, April 1, and every 
Sunday including May 20, with two 
other performances on Saturday, April 
28 and Saturday, May 12. 

Many people travel long distances 
to see the American Passion Play and 
this announcement is made in order 
that all Kiwanians and their friends 
may make their plans in advance. 

Advance orders for tickets should 
be sent to the American Passion Play, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
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and Tires 





—for The Kiwanis Mar 


The Family Automobile 
Tire Market 


Our recent survey shows that 1.4 cars are owned per Kiwanis family 


Ov cr 93% ot those men who answered our questionnaire on tires say 
they personally purchase all their tires. There is an indicated market 


of (114,800 automobiles) 459,200 tires among our 82,000 readers for 
use on their family cars. Is that expensive when it costs only $3.00 


? 


per page per thousand families 


The Commercial Car 


Tire Market 


Salesmen, whose firms supply them with cars to cover their territory 
ire KNOWN Co give tires lard treatment Our ngures indicate a tre 
mendous market for commercial passenger cars through the readers 
tf The Kiwanis Magazine (See the inside front cover of this issue) 

' : 
A dvertise your product to the execufive who spends nis company s 


tire dollar 


a in| “| “| 4 
The Fleet Truck Owner 
4° 
Tire Market 

A market for solid and pneumatic truck tires is assured through 
Che Kiwanis Magazine. Reter igain to the inside front cover ot this 
issue. Certainly in this triple market for tires ( The family car, 
the commercial passenger car, and the fleet truck owner), there is at 
least ONE manufacturer of tires who wants and needs an identified 
tire market that may be reached for as little as $250.00 per month 
with full page units, and the back cover costs only $500.00 pet month 


in color. No matter how large your magazine list, here isa publica 


tion well worth adding to your 1934 advertising schedule 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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This New Membership Plaque 
is Proving Very Popular 








All who have seen it say it's the best membership plaque ever offered. 
A great many Kiwanians have ordered them to their satisfaction. 


Kiwanis has a high reputation everywhere. You have every justification 
for being proud of your membership. Hang up this identification of 
your membership in your office or home. 


The finest, most dignified, artistic, anc 
distinctive display of the emblem of your 
Kiwanis membership is now available for 
your home or office. 

This plaque is an original, hand-made 


design in a mellow gold color with an- 
tique background. It measures 8 inches 
wide by I1!/, inches high, and has a 
hook attached for hanging on the wall. 
Every member should have one of these. 


Price is Only $1.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


«» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















































